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Co Correspondents. 


Turre are two sentences which, though we expressed them with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, and have repeated them frequently, have not been so fortunate as to be 
universally understood. One was meant to intimate that 
SHORT PIECES, OF WHICH THE WRITERS MAY 80 EASILY MAKE COPIES, 
CANNOT BE RETURNED ; 
And by the other we intended to say that 
LONG PIECES NEED NOT BE FORWARDED AT ALL. 

May we ask of our correspondents, when they put questions to us, or favour us 
with statements which cannot, with due regard to the necessary brevity, be an- 
swered through this medium, to interpret silence as the expression of our inability 
to reply to them as they wish. ‘To some contributors, both of prose and verse, we 
may appear discourteous, and insensible to the kindness intended, when we fail 
to reply to their queries at length, and to give them an express reason why we 
decline their contributions, It would be easy to do so, no doubt, in a few instances, 
every month; but if we were once to begin, the rule would extend itself, and we 
should find the attention due to many more than time would permit us to accord it. 

To one or two correspondents who have been disappointed in the receipt of their 
packets we apologize for the delay. Their articles shall be transmitted as soon as 
recovered, ; 

Will the author of “Correspondence doing Business,” send a complete copy of 
the paper to our printer, Mr. Savill? And will he accept our apologies for giving 
him this additional trouble ? 

Communications have been forwarded to our Publishers for the authors of “ The 
Castle and Raven of Sheriff Hutton,” “ Legend of the Lay Clerk,” “Legend of the 
Cross,” “An Exploit,” “ The Spaniards in America,” “ The Three Wishes,” “ Ruth 
Scaliger,” “* The Ball Room,” “'The Dream,” “ The Duel,” “ My First ‘ Affair,’ ” 
for M., H. C. T., and C, P. 8. 

Declined with thanks—* A Lover’s Drinking Song,” “ Montrose,” “ Happier 
Days to come,” Q., “The Sonnet to Mrs. S.,” F. F., A. P., E. Z. (“On being 
told,” &e.), G. R. T., M. S. H., Charley, “The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” 
J. W. W. 


Z. Z.’s proposed communications would not be available—at least, not at present. 
This must be taken as an answer to all his questions. 


** Life in Missouri,” thongh not suitable to our pages, (it is at the publisher’s,) 
gives a lively promise of success. 

It would be useless to trouble W. H. 8. to forward the Australian work men- 
tioned in his letter. 

We are greatly obliged by the Meteorological Report from Nottinghamshire, the 
object of which we think excellent, but it is unsuitable to our Miscellany. The 
author shall hear from us. 


The paper by “ the Designer,” is declined, with our best thanks. 
A. 0., received. 


The class of subjects referred to by C. S. H. would not be desirable. It is a 
good thing, of which we are having a little too much. 

Our allotted space for poetical contributions is already filled, or we should not 
return to the publisher (as we must do) such poems as “ La Morgue.” Among the 


shorter poems declined this month, there are many which merit & more gratifying 
reception—F, E. Z.’s is among the number. 
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eas HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY THE EDITOR. 
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“ee M Ir was now the j joyous month of June; and 
ee ifs where is June so joyous as within the courts 
ie \ hv th and halls of peerless Windsor? W 
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stately gardens and broad terraces, its matchless parks, its silver 
belting river, and its long line of proud and regal towers? No- 
where in the world. At all seasons, Windsor is magnificent ; 
whether, in winter, she looks upon her garniture of woods stripped 
of their foliage—her river covered with ice—or the wide expanse 
of country around her, sheeted with snow—or, in autumn, gazes 
on the same scene—a world of golden-tinted leaves, brown 
meadows, or glowing corn-fields. But summer is her season of 
beauty—June is the month when her woods are fullest and 
greenest; when her groves are shadiest; her avenues most deli- 
cious; when her river sparkles like a diamond zone; when town 
and {village, mansion and cot, church and tower, hill and vale, 
the distant capital itself—all within view—are seen to the highest 
advantage. At such a season, it is impossible to behold from 
afar the heights of Windsor, crowned, like the Phrygian goddess, 
by a castled diadem, and backed by their lordly woods, and 
withhold a burst of enthusiasm and delight, And it is equally 
impossible, at such a season, to stand on the grand northern terrace 
“a gaze first at the proud pile enshrining the sovereign mistress 
of the land, and then gaze on the unequalled prospect spread 
out before it, embracing in its wide range every Ikine of beauty 
that the country can boast, and not be struck with the thought 
that the perfect and majestic castle— 


In state as wholesome as in state "tis fit, 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it,— 


together with the wide, and smiling, and populous district around 
it, form an apt representation of the British sovereign and her 
dominion. ‘There stands the castle, dating back as far as the first 
Norman king, and boasting since its foundation a succession of 
royal inmates, while at its foot lies a region of unequalled fertility 
and beauty—full of happy homes and loving, loyal hearts—a 
miniature of the whole a and its inhabitants. What though 
the smiling landscape may be darkened by a passing cloud !—what 
though a momentary gloom may gather round the august brow 
of the proud pile !—the cloud will speedily voulinitin gloom 
disperse—and the bright and sunny scene look yet brighter and 
sunnier from the contrast. 

It was the chance of the writer of this chronicle upon one oc- 
casion to behold his sovereign under circumstances which he 
esteems singularly fortunate. She was taking rapid exercise 
with the prince upon the south terrace. All at once, the royal 
pair paused at the summit of the ascent leading from George 
the Pourth’s gateway. ‘The prince disappeared, leaying the 
queen alone. And there she stood, her slight, faultless figure 
sharply defined against the clear sky. Nothing was wanting to 
complete the picture ; the towers of the castle, on the one hand— 
the balustrade of the terrace, on the other—the woods beyond. 
It was thrilling to feel that that small, solitary figure com- 
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prehended all the might and majesty of England—and a thou- 
sand kindling aspirations were awakened by the thought. 

But it was, as has been said, the merry month of June, and 
Windsor Castle looked down in all its magnificence upon its 
pomp of woods, and upon the twelve fair and smiling counties 
lying within its ken. A joyous stir was within its courts—the 
gleam of arms and the fluttering of banners was seen upon its 
battlements and towers, and the ringing of bells, the baaling 
of drums, and the fanfares of trumpets, mingled with the 
shouting of crowds and the discharge of ordnance. Amidst 
this tumult, a grave procession issued from the deanery, and 
took its way across the lower quadrangle, which was thronged 
with officers and men-at-arms, in the direction of the lower gate. 
Just as it arrived there, a distant gun was heard, and an answer- 
ing peal was instantly fired from the culverins of the Curfew 
Tower, while a ivont standard, emblazoned with the arms of 
France and England within the garter, and having for sup- 
porters the English lion, crowned, and the red dragon, sinister, 
was reared upon the keep. All these preparations betokened 
the approach of the king, who was returning to the castle, after 
six weeks’ absence from it. Though often suddenly executed, 
Henry’s movements were always conducted with state and show, 
and his wishes in this respect were so well understood by his 
attendants, that they were ever on the alert to carry them into 
effect. Thus, on the present occasion, though information of 
his visit to the castle had only preceded him by a few hours, 
everything was ready for his reception—and the greatest exertions 
were used to give splendour to it. In yon of his stubborn and 
tyrannical nature, Heaty was a popular king, and never shewed 
himself before his subjects but he gained their applauses; his 
love of pomp, his handsome person, and manly deportment, 
always winning him homage from the multitude. But at no 
period was he in a more critical position than the present. 
The meditated divorce from Catherine of Arragon was a step 
which found no sympathy from the better paper of his sub- 
jects, while the ill-assorted union of Anne Boleyn, an avowed 
Lutheran, which it was known would follow it, was equally 
objectionable. The seeds of discontent had been widely sown in 
the capital; and tumults had occurred which, though promptly 
checked, had nevertheless alarmed the king, coupled as they 
were with the disapprobation of his ministers, the sneering re- 
monstrances of France, the menaces of the Papal see, and the 
open hostilities of Spain. But the characteristic obstinacy of his 
nature kept him firm to his point, and he resolved to carry it, 
be the consequences what they might. All his efforts to win 
over Campeggio proved fruitless. The legate was deaf to his 
menaces or promises, well knowing that to aid Anne Boleyn 
would be to seriously affect the interests of the church of Rome. 
The affair, however, so long antl so artfully delayed, was now 
drawing to a close. A court Was appointed by the legates to be 
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holden on the 18th of June, at Blackfriars, to try the question. 
Gardiner had been recalled from Rome to act as council for 
Henry; and the monarch, determining to appear by proxy at 
the trial, left his palace of Bridewell the day before it was to 
come on, and set out with Anne Boleyn and his chief attendants 
for Windsor Castle. 

Whatever secret feelings might be entertained against him, 
Henry was received by the inhabitants of Windsor with every 
outward demonstration of loyalty and affection. Deafening 
shouts rent the air as he approached ; blessings and good wishes 
were showered upon him; and hundreds of caps were flung 
into the air. But noticing that Anne Boleyn was received 
with evil looks and in stern silence, and construing this into an 
affront to himself, Henry not only made slight and haughty 
acknowledgment of the welcome given him, but looked out for 
some pretext to manifest his displeasure. Luckily none was 
afforded him, and he entered the castle ina sullen mood. The 
day was spent in gentle exercise within the Home Park 
and on the terrace, and the king affected the utmost gaiety 
and indifference; but those acquainted with him could readily 
perceive he was ill at ease. In the evening, he remained for 
some time alone in his closet penning dispatches, and then, 
summoning an attendant, ordered him to bring Captain Bouchier 
to him. 

* Well, Bouchier,” he said, as the officer made his appearance, 
“have you obeyed my instructions in regard to Mabei 
Lyndwood?” 

“I have, my liege,” replied Bouchier. “In obedience to 
your majesty’s commands, immediately after your arrival at the 
castle, | rode to the forester’s hut, and ascertained that the 
damsel was still there.” 

** And looking as beautiful as ever, I'll be sworn!” said the 
king. 

“It was the first time I had seen her, my liege,” replied 
Bouchier; “ but I do not think she could have ever looked more 
beautiful.” 

“Tam well assured of it,” replied Henry. “The pressure of 
affairs has banished her from my mind ever since my fast sojourn 
at Windsor ; but now her image returns as forcibly as ever. And 
you have so arranged it that she will be brought to the castle 
to-morrow night ?” 

Bouchier replied in the affirmative. 

“It is well,” pursued Henry ; “ but what more ?—for you look 
as if you had something further to declare.” 

* Your majesty will not have forgotten how you exterminated 
the band of Herne the hunter?” said Bouchier. 

“ Mother of Heaven, no !” cried the king, starting up—* I have 
not forgotten it. What of them?—ha! have they come to life 


again ?—do they scour the parks once more ?—That were indeed 
a marvel !” 
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«“ What I have to relate is almost as great a marvel,” returned 
Bouchier. “I have not heard of the resurrection of the band, 
though for aught I know that may have occurred. But Herne 
has been seen again in the forest. Several of the keepers have 
been scared by him—travellers have been affrighted and plun- 
dered—and no one will now cross the Great Park after nightfall.” 

“ Amazement!” cried Henry, again seating himself; “ once 
let this matter of the divorce be disposed of, and I will effectually 
check the career of this lawless me a San being.” 

“Pray Heaven your majesty may be able to do so,” replied 
Bouchier; “ but I have always been of opinion that the only 
way to get rid of this demon would be by the aid of the church. 
He is unassailable by mortal weapons.” 

“ It would almost seem so,” said the king. ‘“ And yet I do 
not like to yield to the notion.” : 

“ T shrewdly suspect that old Tristram Lyndwood, the grand- 
sire of the damsel upon whom your majesty has deigned to cast 
your regards, is in some way or other leagued with Herne,” 
said Bouchier. “ At all events, I saw him with a tall, hideous- 
looking personage, whose name I understood to be Valentine 
Hagthorne, and who, [ feel persuaded, must be one of the 
remnants of the demon-hunter’s band.” 

“ Why did you not arrest him ?” inquired Henry. 

*T did not like to do so without your majesty’s authority,” 
replied Bouchier, ‘“ Besides, I could scarcely have arrested 
Hagthorne without at the same time securing the ‘old forester, 
which might have alarmed the damsel. But I only wait your 
commands to do so now.” 

“ Let a party of men go in search of Hagthorne to-night,” re- 
plied Henry; “ and while Mabel is brought to the castle to- 
morrow, do you arrest old Tristram, and keep him in custody till 
[ have leisure to examine him.” 

* Tt shall be done as your majesty desires,” replied Bouchier, 
bowing and departing. 

Shortly after this, Menry, accompanied by Anne Boleyn, pro- 
ceeded with his attendants to Saint George’s Chapel, and heard 
vespers performed. Just as he was about to return, an usher 
advanced towards him, and making a profound reverence, said 
that a masked dame, whose habiliments proclaimed her of the 
highest rank, craved a moment’s audience of him. 

“ Where is she?” demanded Henry. 

“In the north aisle, an’ please your majesty,” replied the 
usher, “ near the Urswick chapel. I told her that this was 
not the place for an audience of your majesty, nor the time ; 


but she would not be said nay, and therefore, at the risk of 


incurring your sovereign displeasure, 1 have ventured to proffer 
her request.” 

The usher omitted to state that his chief inducement to incur 
the risk was a valuable ring givep him by the lady, 
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“ Well, I will go to her,” said the king. “ I pray you, excuse 
me for a short space, fair mistress,” he added, to Anne Boleyn. 

With this, he quitted the choir, and entered the northern 
aisle. Casting his eyes down the line of noble columns by 
which it is flanked, and seeing no one, he concluded that the 
lady must have retired into the Urswick chapel. And so it 
proved ; for on reaching this exquisite little recess, he perceived 
a tall, masked dame within it, clad in robes of the richest black 
velvet. As he entered the chapel, the lady advanced towards 
him, and throwing herself on her knees, removed her mask— 
disclosing features stamped with sorrow and suffering, but still 
retaining an expression of the greatest dignity. They were those 
of Catherine of Arragon. 

Uttering an angry exclamation, Henry turned on his heel, and 
would have left her, but she clung to the skirts of his robe. 

“Hear me a moment, Henry—my king—my husband—one 
single moment—hear me |” she cried, in tones of such passionate 
anguish, that he could not resist the appeal. 

** Be brief, then, Kate,” he rejoined, taking her hand to raise 
her. 

“ Blessings on you for the word,” cried the queen, covering 
his hand with kisses. ‘“ I am indeed your own true Kate—your 
faithful, loving, lawful wife !” 

“Rise, madam!” cried Henry, coldly—* this posture be- 
seems not Catherine of Arragon.” 

*T obey you now as I have ever done,” she replied, rising ; 
“though if I followed the prompting of my heart, { should not 
quit my knees till I had gained my suit.” 

“You have done wrong in coming here, Catherine, at this 
juncture,” said Henry, “and may compel me to some harsh 
measure which I would willmgly have avoided.” 

“No one knows I am here,” replied the queen, “ except two 
faithful attendants, who are vowed to secrecy; and I shall depart 
as I came.” 

“Tam glad you have taken these precautions,” replied Henry. 
“ Now speak freely, but again I must bid you be brief.” 

“IT will be as brief as I can,” replied the queen; “ but I pray 
you bear with me, Henry, if I unhappily weary you. I am full 


of misery and affliction, and never was daughter and wife of 


king wretched asI am. Pity me, Henry—pity me! But that I 
restrain myself, I should pour forth my soul in tears before you. 
Oh, Henry, after twenty years’ duty and love, to be brought to 
this unspeakable shame—to be cast from you with dishonour— 
to be supplanted by another—it is terrible!” 

“If you have only come here to utter reproaches, madam, I 
must put an end to the interview,” said Henry, frowning. 

“1 do not reproach you, Henry,” replied Catherine, meekly — 
“IT only wish to shew you the depth and extent of my affection. 
[ only implore you to do me right and justice—not to bring 
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shame upon me to cover your own wrongful action. Have 
compassion upon the princess, our daughter—spare her, if you 
will not spare me !” 

“You sue in vain, Catherine,” replied Henry. “ I lament 
your condition, but my eyes are fully opened to the sinful state 
in which I have so long lived, and I am resolved to abandon it.” 

“ An unworthy prevarication,” replied Catherine, “ by which 
you seek to work my ruin, and accomplish your union with Anne 
Boleyn. And you will no doubt succeed, for what can I, a 
feeble woman, and a stranger in your countty, do to prevent it. 
You will succeed, [ say—you will divorce me, and place her 
upon the throne. But mark my words, Henry, she will not long 
remain there.” 

The king smiled bitterly. 

“She will bring dishonour upon you,” pursued Catherine. 
“The woman who has no regard for ties so sacred as those 
which bind us, will not respect other obligations.” 

“No more of this!” cried Henry. “ You suffer your resent- 
ment to carry you too far.” 

“ Too far ! exclaimed Catherine. “ Too far !—Is to warn you 
that you are about to take a wanton to your bed—and that you 
will bitterly repent your folly, when too late, going too far? It 
is my duty, Henry, no less than my desire, thus to warn you cre 
the irrevocable step be taken.” 

* Have you said all you wish to say, madam?” demanded 
the king. 

“ No, my dear liege, not a hundredth part of what my heart 
prompts me to utter,” replied Catherine. “I conjure you, by 
my strong and tried affection—by the tenderness that has for 
years subsisted between us—by your hopes of temporal pros- 
perity and spiritual welfare—by all you hold dear and sacred 
—to pause while there is yet time. Let the legates meet to- 
morrow—let them pronounce sentence against me—and as surely 
as those fatal words are uttered, my heart will break.” 

«Tut, tut !"—exclaimed Henry, impatiently you will live 
many years in happy retirement. 

«| will die as 5:08 lived—a queen,” replied Catherine ; “ but 
my life will not be long. Now answer me truly—if Anne 
Boleyn plays you falsee——” 

“She never will play me false!” interrupted Henry. 

“ T say, if she does,” pursued Catherine, “ and you are satisfied 
of her guilt, will you be content with divorcing her as you di- 
vorce me ?” 

‘No, by my father’s head!” cried Henry, fiercely. “ If such 
a thing were to happen, which I hold impossible, she should 
expiate her offence on the scaffold.” 

“Give me your hand on that,” said Catherine. 

“I give you my hand upon it,” he replied. 

“ Enough,” said the queepif [ cannot have right and 
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justice, I shall at least have vengeance, though it will come when 
I am in my tomb; but it will come, and that is sufficient.” 

“ This is the frenzy of jealousy, Catherine,” said Henry. 

“No, Henry; it is not jealousy,” replied the queen, with 
dignity. “ ‘The daughter of Ferdinand of Spain and Isabella of 
Castile, with the best blood of Europe in her veins, would 
despise herself if she could entertain so paltry a feeling towards 
the daughter of an English knight.” 

* As you will, madam,” rejoined Henry. “It is time our in- 
terview terminated.” 

“ Not yet, Henry—for the love of Heaven, not yet !” implored 
Catherine. ‘ Oh, bethink you by whom we were joined together ! 
—by your father, Henry the Seventh—one of the wisest princes 
that ever sat upon a throne; and by the sanction of my own 
father, Ferdinand the Fifth, one of the justest. Would they have 
sanctioned the match if it had been unlawful? Were they desti- 
tute of good councillors? were they indifferent to’ the future ?” 

* You had better reserve these arguments for the legates’ 
ears to-morrow, madam,” said Henry, sternly. 

“T shall urge them there with all the force I can,” replied 
Catherine, ‘for I will leave nought untried to hinder an event 
so fraught with misery. But I feel the struggle will be hopeless.” 

* Then why make it?” rejoined Henry. 

* Because it is due to you—to myself—to the princess our 
daughter—to our illustrious progenitors—and to our people, 
to make it,” replied Catherine. “I should be unworthy to be 
your consort if I acted otherwise—and I will never, in thought, 
word, or deed, do aught derogatory to that title. You may 
divorce me, but I will never assent to it; you may wed Anne 
Boleyn, but she will never be your lawful spouse ; and you may 
cast me from your palace, but I will never go willingly.” 

“1 know you to be contumacious, mn tg replied Henry. 
* And now, I pray you, resume your mask, and withdraw. 
What I have said will convince you that your stay is useless.” 

“I perceive it,” replied Catherine. “ pl Henry—fare- 
well, loved husband of my heart—farewell, for ever !” 

* Your mask—your mask, madam,” cried Henry, impatiently. 
** God’s death! footsteps are approaching. Let no one enter 
here,” he cried, aloud. 

* T will come in,” said Anne Boleyn, stepping into the chapel, 
just as Catherine had replaced her mask. ‘ Ah! your majesty 
Ushs confused, I fear i have interrupted some amorous con- 
ference.” 

* Come with me, Anne,” said Henry, taking her arm, and 
trying to draw her away—* come with me.” 

- Not till I learn who your lady-love is,” replied Anne, 
pettishly. ‘ You affect to be jealous of me, my liege, but I have 
much more reason to be jealous of you. When you were last at 
Windsor, I heard that you paid a secret visit to a fair maiden 
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near the lake, and now you are holding an interview with a 
masked dame here. Nay, I care not for your gestures of silence. 
I will speak.” 

“ You are distraught, sweetheart,” cried the king. ‘ Come 
away.” 

“ No,” replied Anne. “ Let this dame be dismissed. Leave 
the chapel, madam.” 

“J shall not go at your bidding, minion!” cried Catherine, 
fiercely. 

« Ah!” cried Anne, starting; “ whom have we here ?” 

“ One you had better have avoided,” whispered Henry. 

“The queen !” exclaimed Anne, with a look of dismay. 

“ Ay, the queen !” echoed Catherine, unmasking. “ Henry, 
if you have any respect left for me, I pray you, order this 
woman from my presence. Let me depart in peace.” 

“ Lady Anne, I pray you retire,” said Henry. 

But Anne stood her ground resolutely. 

“ Nay, let her stay then,” said the queen; “ and I promise 
you she shall repent her rashness. And do you stay too, 
Henry, and aie well her whom you are about to make your 
spouse. Question your sister Mary, somewhile consort to Louis 
the Twelfth and now Duchess of Suffolk,—question her as to 
the character and conduct of Anne Boleyn when she was her 
attendant at the court of France—ask whether she had never to 
reprove her for levity—question the Lord Percy as to her love 
for him—question Sir Thomas Wyat, and a host of others.” 

“ All these charges are false and calumnious,” cried Anne 
Boleyn. 

« Let the king inquire and judge for himself,” rejoined Ca- 
therine, “ and if he weds you, let him look well to you, or you 
will make him a scoff to all honourable men. And now, as you 
have come between him and me—as you have divided husband 
and wife—for the intent, whether successful or not, 1 denounce 
you before Heaven, a’id invoke its wrath upon your head. Night 
and day, I will pray that you may be brought to shame; and when 
I shall be called hence, as I may be soon, I will — before 
the throne of the Most High, and summon you to judgment.” 

“Take me from her, leurs? cried Anne, faintly; “ her 
violence affrights me.” 

“ No, you shall stay,” said Catherine, grasping her arm, and 
detaining her, “ you shall hear your doom. You imagine your 
career will be a brilliant one, and that you will be able to wield 
the sceptre you wrongfully wrest from me, but it will moulder 
into dust in your hand—the crown unjustly placed upon your 
brow will fall to the ground, and it will bring the head with it.” 

“Take me away, Siociey, I implore fone. cried Anne. 

* You shall hear me out,” pursued Catherine, exerting all her 
strength, and maintaining her grasp—* or I will follow you down 
yon aisles, and pour forth my malediction against you in the 
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hearing of all your attendants. You have braved me, and shall 
feel my power. Look at her, Henry, see how she shrinks before 
the gaze of aninjured woman. Look me in the face, minion— 
you cannot !—you dare not !” 

* Oh, Henry!” sobbed Anne. 

“You have brought it upon yourself,” said the king, angrily. 

* She has,” replied Catherine ; “ and unless she pauses and 
repents, she will bring yet more upon her head. You suffer 
now, minion, but how will you feel when, in your turn, you are 
despised and — and supplanted by a rival—when the false 
glitter of your charms having passed away, Henry will see only 
your faults—and will open his eyes to all I now tell him ?” 

A sob was all the answer Anne could return. 

“ You will feel as I feel towards you,” pursued the queen— 
‘‘ hatred towards her; but you will not have the consolations I 
enjoy. You will have merited your fate; and you will then 
think upon me and my woes, and will bitterly, but unavailingly, 
repent your conduct.” 

“And now, Henry,” she exclaimed, solemnly, “I turn to 
you. You have pledged your royal word to me, and given me 
your hand upon it, that if you find this woman false to you, she 
shall expiate her offence on the block. I call upon you to 
ratify the pledge in her presence.” 

«1 do so, Catherine,” replied the king. “The mere suspicion 
of her guilt shall be enou < 

« Henry!” exclaimed Anne. 

* | have said it,” replied the king. 

“Tremble, then, Anne Boleyn !” cried Catherine, “ tremble ! 
and when you are adjudged to die the death of an adulteress, 
bethink you of the prediction of the queen you have injured. 
I may not live to witness your fate, but we shall meet before 
the throne of an eternal judge.” 

* Oh, Henry, this is too much!” gasped Anne. And she sank 
fainting into his arms, 

: Begone!” cried the king, furiously. “You have killed 
er!” 

“Tt were well for us both if I had done so,” replied Catherine. 
«“ But she will recover to work my misery and her own. To 
= hands I commit her punishment. May God bless you, 

fenry !” With this she replaced her mask, and quitted the chapel. 

Henry, meanwhile, anxious to avoid the comments of his 
attendants, exerted himself to restore Anne Boleyn to sensibi- 
lity, and speedily succeeded in doing so. 

“ Ts it, then, reality?” gasped Anne, as she gazed around. “I 
hoped it was a hideous dream. Oh, Henry, this has been 
frightful! But you will not kill me, as she predicted? Swear 
to me you ee ” 

“ should you be alarmed?” rejoined the king. “ If you 
are faithful, you have nothing to fear,” ve f 
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« But you said suspicion, Henry—you said suspicion!” cried 
Anne. 

“ You must put the greater guard upon your conduct,” re- 
joined the king, moodily, “I begin to think there is some truth 
in Catherine’s insinuations.” 

«Oh! no; I swear to you there is not,” said Anne—* I have 
trifled with the gallants of Francis’s court, and have listened, per- 
haps too complacently, to the love vows of Percy and Wyat, but 
when your majesty deigned to cast eyes upon me, all else van- 
ished as the stars of night before the rising of the god of day. 
Henry, I love you deep’ devotedly—but Catherine’s terrible 
imprecations make me feel more keenly than I have ever done 
before the extent of the wrong [ am about to inflict upon her— 
and I fear that retributive punishment will follow it.” 

“You will do her no wrong,” replied Henry, “I am 
satisfied of the justice of the divorce, and of its necessity; and if 
my parpoaed union with you were out of the question, I should 
demand it. Be the fault on my head,” 

“Your words restore me, in some measure, my liege,” said 
Anne. I love you too well not to risk body and soul for you. 
I am yours for ever—ha !” she exclaimed, with a fearful look 

“ What ails you, sweetheart ?” exclaimed the king, 

“T thought I saw a face at that window,” she replied—* a 
black and hideous face like that of a fiend.” 

It was mere fancy,” replied the king. Your mind is dis- 
turbed by what has occurred, You had better join your atten- 
dants, and retire to your own apartments.” 

* Oh, Henry!” cried Anne—* do not judge me unheard—do 
not believe what any false tongue may utter geen me. I love 
only you—and can love only you. I would not wrong you, 
even in thought, for worlds.” 

“ I believe you, sweetheart,” replied the king, tenderly. 

So saying, he led her down the aisle to her attendants. They 
then proceeded together to the royal lodgings, where Anne re- 
tired to her own apartments, and Henry withdrew to his private 
chamber. 


Il. 


Henry again sat down to his dispatches, and employed him- 
self upon them to a late hour, At length, feeling heated 
and oppressed, he arose, and opened a window. As he did so, 
he was almost blinded by a vivid flash of forked lightning. 
Ever ready to court danger, and convinced, from the intense 
gloom without, that a fearful storm was coming on, Henry re- 
solved to go forth to witness it. With this view he quitted the 
closet, oll eal thro a small door opening upon the 
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northern terrace. The castle clock tolled the hour of midnight, 
as he issued forth, and scarcely had the clangour died away, than 
a tremendous peal of thunder broke overhead, and seemed to 
shake the strong pile to its very foundations. But, undismayed 
by the clatter, Henry went on. 

“ Who goes there?” cried a voice, as he advanced, and a 

partisan was placed at his breast. 
« © The king!” replied Henry, in tones that would have left no 
doubt of the truth of the assertion, even if a gleam of lightning 
had not at the moment revealed his figure and countenance to 
the sentinel. 

“ I did not look for your majesty at such a time,” replied the . 
man, lowering his pike. ‘ Has your majesty no apprehension 
of the storm? I have watched it gathering in the valley, and it 
will be a dreadful one. If I might make bold to counsel you, I 
would advise you to seek instant shelter in the castle.” 

“] have no fear, good fellow,” laughed the king. “ Get 
thee into yon porch, and leave the terrace to me. I will warn 
thee when I leave it.” os 

Again the thunder rolled overhead, and the lightning rent 
the black canopy of heaven in various places, and shot down in 
forked flashes of the most dazzling brightness. A rack of 
clouds, heavily charged with electric fluid, hung right over. the 
castle, and ary a all their fires upon it. 

Henry paced slowly to and fro, utterly indifferent to the peril 
he ran—now watching the lightning as it shivered some oak 
in the Home Park—or lighted up the wide expanse of country 
around him—now listening to the roar of heaven’s artillery, and 
he had just quitted the western er of the terrace, when 
the most terrific crash he had yet heard burst over him. The 
next instant, a dozen forked flashes shot from the sky, while 
fiery coruscations blazed athwart it; and at the same moment, 
a bolt struck the Wykeham Tower, beside which he had 
been recently standing. Startled by the appalling sound, he 
turned and beheld upon the battlemented parapet on his left, a tall 

hostly re, whose antlered helm told him it was Herne the 

unter. Dilated against the flaming sky, the proportions of the 
demon seemed gigantic. His right hand was stretched forth 
towards the king, and in his left he held a rusty chain. The 
king grasped the handle of his sword, and partly drew it, keep- 
ing his gaze fixed upon the figure. 

* You thought you had got rid of me, Harry of England,” 
cried Herne—“ but were you to lay the weignt of this vast 
pile upon me, [ would break from under it—ho! ho !” 

* What wouldst thou, damned spirit?” cried Henry. 

* T am come to keep company with you, Harry,” replied the 
demon ; “ this is a night when only you and I should be abroad. 
We know how to enjoy it. We like the music of the loud thun- 
der, and the dance of the blithe lightning.” 
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« Avaunt, fiend !” cried Henry—* I will hold no converse with 
thee. Back to thy native hell!” 

“You have no power over me, Harry,” rejoined the demon, 
his words mingling with the rolling of the thunder, “ for your 
thoughts are evil, and you are about to do an accursed deed. 
You cannot dismiss me. Before the commission of every great 
crime—and many great crimes you will commit—I will always 
appear to you. And my last appearance shall be three days before 
our end—ha! ha!” 

“ Darest thou say this to me?” cried Henry, furiously. 

“TT laugh at thy menaces,” rejoined Herne, amid another 
peal of thunder—* but I have not yet done. Harry of England, 
your career shall be stained in blood. Your wrath shall de- 
scend upon the heads of those who love you, and your love 
shall be fatal. Better Anne Boleyn fled this castle, and sought 
shelter in the lowliest hovel in the land, than become your 
spouse. For you will slay her—and not heralone. Another shall 
fall by your hand; and so, if you had your own will, would all !” 

«* What meanest thou by all?” demanded the king. 

“You will learn in due season,” laughed the fiend. “ But 
now mark me, Harry of England, thou fierce and bloody king !— 
thou shalt be drunken with the blood of thy wives; and thy end 
shall be a fearful one. ‘Thou shalt linger out a living death— 
a mass of breathing corruption shalt thou become—and when 
dead, the very dogs with which thou huntedst me shall lick thy 
blood !” 

These awful words, involving a fearful prophecy, which was 
afterwards, as will be shewn, strangely fulfilled, were so mixed 
up with the rolling of the thunder, that Henry could scarcely 
distinguish one sound from the other. At the close of \the latter 
speech, a flash of lightning of such dazzling brilliancy shot down 
past him, that he remained for some moments almost blinded ; 
and when he recovered his powers of vision, the demon had 
vanished, 








III, 


Tue storm which had fallen so heavily on the castle had 
likewise visited the lake, and alarmed the inmates of the little 
dwelling on its banks. Both the forester and his grand-daughter 
were roused from their beds, and they sat together in the 
chief apartment of the cottage, listening to the awful rolling of 
the thunder, and watching the blue flashing of the lightning. 
The storm was of unusually long duration, and continued for 
more than an hour with frightful violence. It then paused; the 
thunder rolled off, and the flashes of lightning grew fainter and 
less frequent. During the storm, Mabel continued on her knees, 
addressing the most earnest prayers to the Virgin for her pre- 


ed, uttered not a single suppli- 


servation and that of her dfather; but the old forester, 
though evidently much spel 
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cation, but remained sitting in his chair with a sullen, scared 
look. But as the storm began to subside, he recovered his com- 
posure, and addressed himself to soothe the fears of his grand- 
daughter, In this he had partially succeeded, and was urging 
her again to seek her couch, when the storm recommenced with 
fresh fury. Mabel once more fell on her knees, and the old 
man resumed his sullen posture. Another dreadful half-hour, 
marked by a succession of terrible peals and vivid flashes, suc- 
ceeded, when, amidst an awful pause, Mabel ventured to address 
her old relative. 

* Why do you not pray, grandfather?” she said, regarding 
him uneasily. “ Sister Anastasia and good Father Anselm 
always taught me to utter an Ave and cross myself during a 
thunder-storm. Why do you not pray, grandfather ?” 

* Do not trouble me,” replied Tristram. “I am not afraid.” 

* But your cheeks and lips are blanched,” rejoined Mabel ; 
“and I observed you shudder during that last awful crash. 
Pray, grandfather, pray !” 

* Peace, wench, and mind your own business!” -returned the 
old man, angrily. The storm will soon be over—it cannot 
last long in this way.” 

“ The saints preserve us!” cried Mabel, as a tremendous 
concussion was heard overhead, followed by a strong sulphur- 
ous smell, The cottage is struck !” 

 [t is—it is!” cried Tristram, springing to his feet, and rush- 
aoe 

‘or a few minutes, Mabel continued in a state of stupe- 
faction. She then staggered to the door, and beheld her grand- 
father occupied, with two dark figures, whom she recognised as 
Valentine eetueres and Morgan Fenwolf, in extinguishing the 
flames, which were bursting from the thatched roof of the hut. 
Surprise and terror held be silent; and the others were so 
busily engaged, that they did not notice her. At last, by their 
united efforts, the fire was got under without material damage to 
the little building, and Mabel retired, expecting her grandsire 
to return; but as he did not do so, and as almost instantly after- 
wards the plash of oars was heard on the lake, she flew to the 
window, onl beheld him, by the gleam of the lightning, seated 
in the skiff with M Fenwolf,, while Valentine Hag- 
thorne had mounted a black horse, and was oping swift 
away. Mabel saw no more. Overcome by fright, she te 
on the ground insensible. When she recovered, the storm had 
entirely ceased. A heavy shower had fallen, but the sky was 
now perfectly clear, and day had begun to dawn. Mabel went 
to the door of the hut, and looked forth for her grandfather, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. She remained gazing at the now 
peaceful lake, till the sun had fairly risen, when feeling more 
composed, she retired to rest, and sleep, which had been ba- 
nished from them during the greater part of the night, now fell 
upon her lovely eyelids. . 
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When she awoke, the day was far advanced, but still old ‘Tris- 
tram had not returned; and with a heavy heart she set about 
her household concerns. The thought, however, of her antici- 
pated visit to the castle speedily dispelled her anxiety, and she 
began to make preparations for setting out, attiring herself with 
unusual care. Bouchier had not experienced much difficulty in 
persuading her to obey the king’s behest, and by his artful 
representations, he had likewise induced her grandfather to give 
his consent to the visit,—the old forester only stipulating that she 
should be escorted there and back by a falconer, named Nicholas 
Clamp, in whom he could put trust; to which proposition 
Bouchier readily assented. 

At length, five o’clock, the appointed hour, arrived, and with 
it came ‘Nicholas Clamp. He was a tall, middle-aged man, 
with yellow hair, clipped closely over his brows, and a beard 
and moustaches to match. His attire resembled that of a keeper 
of the forest, and consisted of a doublet and hose of green cloth ; 
but he did not carry a bugle or hunting-knife. His sole weapon 
was a stout quarter-staff. After some little hesitation, Mabel was 
prevailed upon to accompany the falconer, and they set forth 
together. 

The evening was delightful, and their way through the woods 
was marked by eedealien points of beauty. Mabel said little, 
for her thoughts were running upon her grandfather, and upon 
his prolonged and mysterious absence ; but the falconer talked 
of the damage done by the thunder-storm, which he averred 
as the most awful he had ever witnessed ; and he pointed out to 
her several trees which had been struck by lightning. Proceed- 
ing in this way they gained a path leading from Blacknest, 
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when, from behind a large oak, growing near the road, the 
trunk of which had concealed him from view, Morgan Fenwolf 
started forth, and planted himself in their way. The gear of the 
proscribed keeper was wild and ragged, his locks matted and 
disordered, his demeanour savage, and his whole appearance 
forbidding in the extreme. 

“T have been waiting for you for some time, Mabel Lynd- 
wood,” he said. “ You must go with me to your grand- 
father.” 

* I do not believe what you say,” replied Mabel, “ and I will 
not trust myself with you.’ 

“The damsel is going to the castle,” said Nicholas Clamp. 
‘“‘But, the saints preserve us! can [ believe my eyes!—Do I 
behold Morgan Fenwolf!” 

« Come with me, Mabel,” cried Fenwolf, disregarding him. 

But she returned a peremptory refusal. 

«‘ She shall not stir an inch!” cried the falconer. “ It is thou, 
Morgan Fenwolf, who must go with me. Thou art a proscribed 
felon, and thy life is forfeit to the king. Yield-thee, ion, as my 
prisoner !” 

“Thy prisoner!” echoed Fenwolf, scornfully. “ It would 
take three such as thee to make me captive! Mabel Lyndwood, 
in your grandfather’s name, | command you to come with me, 
and let Nick Clamp look to himself if he dares to hinder 

ou.” | 
- Nick will do something more than hinder her,” rejoined the 
falconer, brandishing his staff, and rushing upon the other. 
* Felon hound! I command thee to yield !” 

Before the falconer could reach him, Morgan Fenwolf had 
plucked a long hunting-knife from his girdle, and made a despe- 
rate stab at his assailant. But Clamp avoided the blow, and 
striking Fenwolf on the shins, immediately afterwards closed 
with him. The result of the struggle might an been doubtful, 
but it was suddenly interrupted by the trampling of horse 
ss from the side of Windsor; and at the sound, Mor- 
gan Fenwolf disengaged himself from his antagonist, and plunged 
into the adjoining wood. The next moment, Captain Bouchier 
rode up, followed by a small band of halberdiers, and receiving 
information from the faleoner of what had occurred, darted with 
his men into the wood in search of the fugitive. Nicholas 
Clamp and his companion did not await the issue of the search, 
but proceeded on their way. 

As they walked at a brisk pace, they reached the long avenue 
in about half an hour, and took their way down it. When 
within a mile of the castle, they were overtaken by Bouchier 
and his followers, and the falconer was much disappointed to 
learn that they had failed in tracking Morgan Fenwolf to his 
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lair. After addressing a few complimentary words to the maiden, 
Bouchier rode on. 

Soon after this, the pair quitted the Great Park, and passing 
through a row of straggling houses, divided by gardens and 
closes, which formed the main street of the town, presently 
reached the lower gate of the castle. They were admitted 
without difficulty; but just as they had passed through the 
gateway, the falconer was hailed by Shoreditch and Paddington, 
who, at the moment, issued from the doorway of the guard- 
room. 





HENRY THY XZIGHTUE’S GATE, FROM THE LOWER Want 


Clamp went towards them; and it was evident, from the 
estures of the archers, that they were making inquiries about 
Mabel, whose appearance seemed to interest them greatly. 
After a brief conversation with the falconer, they approached 
her, and ee addressing her, begged leave to attend her 
to the royal lodgings, whither they understood she was going ; 
and Mabel making no objection to the proposal, the party directed 
their course towards the middle ward. 

Passing through the costae: A of the Norman Tower, they 
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stopped before a low portal in a wing of the castle, then in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition, and which, being subsequently 


rebuilt by Queen Elizabeth, retains the name of that sovereign 
to the present day. 
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ANCIENT KITCHEN IN THE CASTLE, 

| IV. 
- Appresstno himself to a stout porter who 
was standing within the doorway, Nicholas 
~ Clamp demanded admittance to the kitchen, 
and the official having detained them for a 
=. few moments, during which he regarded 
“>< Mabel with a very offensive stare, ushered 
iS them into a small hall, and from thence 
into a narrow passage connected with it. Lighted by narrow 
loopholes, pierced through the walls, which were of immense 
thickness, this passage described the outer base of the whole 
upper quadrangle, and communicated with many other lateral 
passages and winding stairs leading to the chambers allotted 
to the household, or to the royal apartments. Tracking it for 
some time, Nicholas Clamp, at length, turned off on the 
right, and crossing a sort of anti-room, led the way into a large 
chamber with stone walls and a coved and groined roof, lighted 
by arched windows from above. This was the royal kitchen, 
and in it yawned no fewer than seven huge arched fire-places, in 
which great fires were burning, and before which various goodly 
joints were roasting, while a number of cooks and scullions 
were congregated round m. At a large table, in the centre 
of the kitchen, were seAted some half-dozen yeomen of the 
' 
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guard, together with the clerk of the kitchen, the chief bargeman, 
and the royal cutler, or blade-smith, as he was termed. These 
worthies were doing ample justice to a chine of beef, a wild boar 
pic, a couple of fat a a peacock pasty, a mess of pickled 
obsters, and other excellent and inviting dishes with which the 
board was loaded. Neither did they neglect to wash down the 
viands with _— draughts of ale and mead, from great pots 
and flagons placed beside them. Behind this party stood 
Giovanni Joungevello, an Italian minstrel, much in favour with 
Anne Boleyn, and Domingo Lamellino, or Lamelyn—as he was 
familiarly termed,—a Lombard, who pretended to some know- 
ledge of chirurgery, astrology, and alchemy, and who was a 
constant attendant on Henry, and a minister to his passions. 
At the head of the bench, on the right of the table, sat Will 
Sommers. He was not partaking of the repast, but was jesting 
with Simon Quanden, the chief cook, a good-humoured per- 
sonage, round-bellied as a tun, and blessed with a spouse, 
_ Deborah, as fond of good cheer, as fat, and as good- 
1umoured as himself. Behind the cook stood the cellarman, 
known by the a of Jack of the Bottles, and at his feet 
were two playful little turnspits, with long backs, and short fore- 
legs, as crooked almost as sickles, 

On seeing Mabel, Will Sommers immediately arose, and ad- 


vancing towards her with a mincing step, bowed with an air of 


mock ceremony, and said in an affected tone,—* Welcome, fair 
mistress, to the king’s kitchen. We are all right glad tosee you; 
are we not, mates ?” 

“ Ay, that we are!” replied a chorus of voices. 

** By my troth, the wench is wondrously beautiful!” said Kit 
Coo, one of the yeomen of the guard. 

“No wonder the king is smitten with her!” said Launcelot 
Rutter, the blade-smith ; “ her eyes shine like a dagger’s point !” 

«* And she carries herself like a wafter on the river,” said the 
bargeman. 

“ Her complexion is as good as if I had given her some of my 
sovereign balsam of beauty,” said Domingo Lamelyn. 

“ Much better,” observed Joungevello, the minstrel; “ I shall 
write a canzonet in her praise, and sing it before the king.” 

« And get flouted for thy pains by the Lady Anne,” said Kit 
Coo. 

“ The damsel is not so comely as I expected to find her,” 
observed Amice Lovekyn, one of the serving women, to Hector 
Cutbeard, the clerk of the kitchen. 

“Why, if you come to that, she is not to be compared to you, 
pretty Amice !” said Cutbeard, who was a red-nosed, red-faced 

ellow, with a twinkling merry eye. 

“ Nay, I meant not that,” replied Amice, retreating. 

“Excuse my getting up to receive you, fair mistress,” cried 
Simon Quanden, who seemed glued to bis chair; “ I have been 


bustling about all day, and am sore fatigued—sore fatigued. 
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But will you not take something? A marchpane, and a glass 
of hypocras jelly—or a slice of capon. Go to the damsel, dame, 
and prevail on her to take something.” 

«That will I,” replied Deborah. “ What shall it be, sweet- 
heart? We have a well-stored larder here. You have only to 
ask and have.” 

“T am in want of nothing,” replied Mabel. 

“ Nay, that is against all rule, sweetheart,” said Deborah ; “ no 
one enters the king’s kitchen without tasting his royal cheer.” 

“T am sorry I must prove an exception, then,” returned 
Mabel, smiling; “for I have no appetite.” 

“Well, well, I will not force you to eat against your will,” re- 
plied the good dame. “ But a cup of sack: or hypocras will do 
you good after your walk.” 

“6 i will wait upon her,” said the Duke of Shoreditch, who vied 
with Paddington and Nick Clamp in attention to the damsel. 

“ Let me pray you to cast your eyes upon these two dogs, fair 
Mabel,” said Will Sommers, pointing to the two turnspits ; 
“they are special favourites of the king’s highness. They are 
much attached to the cook, their master; but their chief attach- 
ment is to each other, and nothing can keep them apart.” 

«Will Sommers speaks the truth,” rejoined Simon Quanden. 
“TIob and Nob, bor so they are named, are fast friends, 
When Hob gets into the box to turn the spit, Nob will watch 
beside it till his brother is tired, and then he will take his place. 
They always eat out of the same platter, and drink out of the 
same cup. I once separated them for a few hours to see what 
would happen, but they howled so ew that I was forced to 
bring them together again; and then you should have seen what 
a meeting they had, and how they leaped and rolled with delight! 
Here, Hob,” he added, taking a cake from his apron pocket, 
* divide this with thy brother.” 

Placing his paws on his master’s knees, the nearest turnspit 
took the cake in his mouth, and proceeding towards Nob, 
broke it into two pieces, and pushed the larger portion towards 
him. 

While Mabel was admiring this display of sagacity and affec- 
tion, a bustling step was heard behind her, and turning, she beheld 
a strange figure, in a particoloured gown and hose, with a fool’s 
cap and bells on his head, whom she immediately recognised as 
the cardinal’s jester, Patch. The new comer recognised her too ; 
stared in astonishment; and gave a leering look at Will Sommers. 

“ What brings you here, gossip Patch?” cried Will Sommers. 
—T thought you were in L re, Sib upon your master, at the 
court at Blackfriars.” 

“So I have been,” replied Patch—* and I am only just ar- 
rived with his grace.” 

“What! is the decision pronounced?” cried Will Sommers, 
eagerly, “Is the queen divorced? Let us hear the sentence.” 
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“ Ay, the sentence !—the sentence !” resounded on all hands. 


Stimulated by curiosity, the whole of the party rose from the 
table ; Simon Quanden got out of his chair ; the other cooks left 
their joints to scorch at the fire; the scullions suspended their 
work; and Hob and Nob fixed their large inquiring black eyes 
upon the jester. 

“ T never talk thirsting,” said Patch, marching to the table, and 
filling himself a flagon of mead. “ Here’s to you, fair maiden,” 
he added, kissing the cup to Mabel, and swallowing its contents 
at a draught. ‘ And now be seated, my masters, and you shall 
hear all I have to relate, and it will be told in a few oa The 
court is adjourned for three days,—Queen Catherine having de- 
manded that time to prepare her allegations, and the delay has 
been granted her.” 

“ Pest on it!—the delay is some trick of your crafty and 
double-dealing master,” cried Will Sommers. ‘ Were I the 
king, I know how I would deal with him.” 

* What wouldst thou do, thou scurril knave?” cried Patch, 
angrily. 

*T would strip him of his ill-gotten wealth, and leave him only 
thee—a fitting attendant—of all his hundred servitors,” replied 
Will, 

“This shall to his grace’s ears,” screamed Patch, amid the 
laughter of the company,—* and see whether your back does 
not smart for it.” 

* [ fear him not,” replied Will Sommers. “TI have not yet told 
the king my master of the rare wine we found in his cellar.” 

* What wine was that, Will ?” cried Jack of the Bottles. 

* You shall hear,” replied Will Sommers, enjoying the dis- 
concerted look of the other jester. “I was at the palace at 
Hampton, when this scant-witted knave invited me to taste 
some of his master’s wine, and accordingly to the cellar we went. 
‘This wine will surprise you,’ quoth he, as we broached the first 
hogshead. And surprise me it did, for no wine followed 
the gimlet. So we went on to another, and another, and 
another, till we had tried half a score of them, and all with the 
same result. Upon this, [ seized a hammer which was lying by, 
and sounded the casks, but none of them seeming empty, lL 
at last broke the lid of one—and what do you think it con- 
tained ?” 

A variety of responses were returned by the laughing assem- 
blage, during which Patch sought to impose silence upon his 
opponent. But Will Sommers was not to be checked. 

* It contained neither vinegar, nor oil, nor lead,” he said, “ but 
gold, ay, solid bars of gold—ingots. Every hogshead was worth 
ten thousand pounds, and more.” 

** Credit him not, my masters,” cried Patch, amid the roars of 
the company; ‘* the whole is a mere fable—an invention. His 
grace has no such treasure. ‘The truth is, Will Sommers got drunk 
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upon some choice Malmsey, and then dreamed he had been 
broaching casks of gold.” 

“Tt is no fable, as you and your master will find, when the 
king comes to sift the matter,” replied Will. “ This will be 
a richer result to him than was ever produced by your alchemical 
experiments, good Signor Domingo Lamelyn. 

“It is false! I say, false !” screamed Patch. “ Let the cellars 
be searched, and I will stake my head nothing is found.” 

“ Stake thy cap, and there may be some meaning in it,” said 
Will, plucking Patch’s cap from his head, and elevating it on 
his trancheon—“ here is an emblem of the Cardinal of York,” 
he cried, pointing to it. 

A roar of laughter from the company followed this sally, and 
Hob and Nob looked up in placid wonderment. 

* | shall die with laughing,” cried Simon Quanden, holding 
his fat sides, and addressing his spouse, who was leaning upon his 
shoulder. 

In the meantime, Patch sprang to his feet, and gesticulating 
with rage and fury, cried, “‘ Thou hast done well to steal my 
cap and bells, for they belong of right to thee. Add my folly to 
thy own, and thou wilt be a fitting servant to thy master; or 
een give him the cap, and then there will be a pair of ye.” 

«W ho is the fool now, I should like to know ?” rejoined Will 
Sommers, gravely. “I call you all to witness that he has spoken 
treason.” 

While this was passing, Shoreditch had advanced with a flagon 
of Malmsey to Mabel, but she was so interested in the quarrel 
between the two jesters, that she heeded him not; neither did she 
attend to Nicholas Clamp, who was trying to explain to her 
what was going forward. 

But just as Patch’s indiscreet speech was uttered, an usher 
entered the kitchen, and announced the approach of the king. 





THE ENCHANTED LILY. 


BY THOMAS FEATHERSTONE. 


THERE is a sweet and dim recess 

In the depths of a lone green wilderness— 
Tis form’d of cedar, beech, and pine, 
Whose boughs so closely intertwine 

That scarce a glimpse of sky is seen 

The thick and deep green leaves between : 
The moss of its untrodden floor 

Is interwoven all with flowers, 

And the breezy roof is fretted o'er 

With quivering light in the noontide hours ; 
But when the moon is bright and high, 
She pours through the web-like tracery 

A tremulous and tender glow 

Upon the velvet sward below. 


There trills a thin and silvery brook, 
Through the grass and tet of the fairy nook, 











THE ENCHANTED LILY. 


Which is fed by a clear and sparkling well, 

That springs in the midst of the leafy cell ; 

And hither at night the elves would come, 

When the skies were bright and the winds were dumb, 
To sport in the mazy dome, and lave 

Their moony limbs in the crystal wave. 


In the days of yore, a wandering knight 
Reposed on the marge of that fountain bright, 
And he dreamt a dream that a lady fair, 

By a wicked enchanter, was spell-bound there ; 
And that he alone could dissolve the spell, 
And free the nymph from the magic well. 
The sprite of his vision then portray’d 

The shadowy form of the captive maid,— 
The waters heaved on their glassy breast 

A fair young lily’s veined crest, 

Which, obeying the wave of the mystic wand, 
Disclosed a being so bright—so fond— 

As fill’d the breast of the sleeping knight 
With a tumult of wonder and wild delight. 
Oh, never, I ween, had he gazed before 

On charms so bright as that fair maid wore : 
The dewy plumes of the winged air 

Waved back her hyacinthine hair 

From her young white brow and her azure eyes, 
That were full of the light of the starry skies, 
And turn’d the hues of the violet dim— 

And their orbs were weepingly fix’d on him, 


He sprang from the earth with an eager bound, 
And he threw out his arms—but, alas! he found 
He had been but the sport of an idle dream : 
The moon and the starlight softly fell 

Through the emerald gloom of the leafy dome 
On the clear blue breast of the fairy well, 


Aloud he call’d upon ‘squire and thrall, 

They were chain’d in slumber, each and all— 
So deep, that but for the heaving breath, 

He had deem’d them lock’d in the sleep of death ! 
And their steeds reposed on the shady ground, 
In the same deep magic of slumber bound. 
With a frown of anger he grasp’d his lance, 
To rouse them up from theit mystic trance, 
When a murmur of melody, sweet and low, 
Arose on his ear, with a lute-like flow, 

And sank to his soul like the bloomy balm 

Of a spring-tide eve, when the skies are calm, 


The notes grew louder, and seem’d to swell 
From the still blue depths of the waveless well, 
And a circle of tiny, elf-like things, 

Arose from its bosom, intensely bright, 

Which they fann’d, with the leaves of their beamy wings, 
Into eddies of rainbow light. 

Softly they ty he their airy way, 

Like butterflies buoy’d in the beams of May— 
Now dipt in the wave, now dyed in the sheen 

Of the tremulous rays that reposed on the green; 
And thus, as they wove their mystic ring, 

The marvelling warrior heard them sing = 

















THE ENCHANTED LILY, 


CHORUS OF ELVES. 


Our task is done— 
Our task is done! 
We have drugg’d the dark enchanter’s sleep, 
Since sunset hour, 
With the poppy flower, 
And lock’d him in slumber, fast and deep! 


We have pluck’d the wand 
From his red right hand— 
No more shall his victim in bondage weep ; 
The magic is won! 
Our task is done! 
The charm we sever—the spell we break ! 


Away! away ! 
Pale Vesper’s ra 
Is sick with the light of the rushing day ! 
To brake and fell, 
To vale and dell, 
To forest and mountain—away! away! 


Softly and sweetly the echoes died 

In the voiceless space of the welkin wide, 
Till nought was heard but the sleepy trill 
Of the eager waves of that infant rill, 

As they leap’d along, with a lulling song, 
The moss and the flowers and leaves among ; 
And the fays dissolved in the ether blue, 
As fades in the beams of morn the dew. 
But quick as their mysterious flight, 

A queen-like lily, fair and bright, 
Display’d her lithe and = bell 

On the placid breast of the azure well. 


There stood she, like a fair young bride, 

In her dream of joy and her hour of pride, 
Ascending out of her liquid cave, 

And viewing her limbs in the limpid wave ; 
The pausing moon on her forehead shone, 
And the eye of the knight was fix’d thereon. 
When lo! from the clasp of her veined arms, 
So modestly folding her virgin charms, 

A creature bright, of dazzling light, : 
Look’d out with a smile on his raptured sight. 


The spell was burst—the nymph was free 
From the dark ce ae glamourie— 
But ah! too eager he to grasp 

His treasure in a lover’s clasp— 

No sooner did his mortal hold 

In rapturous clasp her form enfold, 
Than one long, low, mysterious wail 
Was borne to silence w boomy gale, 

And in a shower of sighing rain 

She sank amid the waves again ! 


The morning broke, but nowhere found 

His serfs their lord ;—they sought around 

Each gloomy thicket, dell, and cleft, 

In vain—in vain—no trace was left ! 

And ’squire and thrall, with troubled look, 

At length their anxious h forsook, 

And each, in mystic wonder bound, 

- Stole, awed, from that enchanted ground. 
4 
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A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
I. 

On a cold, dark, winter’s morning, just as the train was starting 
from ——— station, an individual, unencumbered with any other 
luggage than a very small carpet-bag, bustled up, rather than was 
conducted, to the carriage, in which he found a seat. What with 
unmuffling his chin from the coat collar which shrouded it, and 
depositing the above-mentioned carpet-bag, to his own satisfaction, 
under the seat, the train had fairly started before he could look round 
at his travelling companions. They were, for the most part, of a very 
ordinary description ; and apparently, rather cross and fidgety than 
otherwise, probably from the dispiriting effect of having risen in the 
middle of the night—i. e., by candle light. Opposite to our hero was 
seated a female figure. ‘AS she rode in a “ first-class” carriage, it 
was according to rule to infer that she was a lady ; and the expres- 
sion of her countenance, as well as every gesture, sanctioned the in- 
ference, though, must the point have been decided by her dress, it 
would have admitted of some dispute. Her cloak was of common 
materials, and shabby; and her bonnet was unbecoming, which was 
worse than shabby. Nothing happened particularly to mark the 
journey. The most important occurrences which might have been 
noticed, were the avidity with which two gentlemen discussed po- 
litics, being happily of the same way of thinking ; the temporary 
popularity “gained by an old lady who about midday drew forth, 
and offered for general consumption, certain delicate edibles and lady- 
like cordials ; and the childish distress of her little granddaughter at 
the long, dark tunnels. This, under different circumstances, might 
have annoyed the politicians; but, in the height of their present 
good humour, they vied with each other in assuaging the child’s tears 
by caresses and droll stories ; and the only taciturn travellers were 
our hero and his vis-a-vis. Once, the former made a movement as if 
to take out his watch, but started, surprised and annoyed at some- 
thing, and certainly no watch was forthcoming. Alas! the young 
lady did not possess a watch, or, I am sure, she would have told him 
the time ; and she was the only one who noticed the movement. 

Arrived at the Grand Junction, where “ many lines met,” the 
passengers quickly alighted ; and the greater part disposed of them- 
selves, in one way or another, in an incredibly short space of time. 
The young lady, however, was evidently disappointed and perplexed— 
having expected that a servant would be there to receive her; and the 
gentleman without a watch, who followed her into the office in which 
he had asked permission to wait, became suddenly in a state of pain- 
ful perturbation. The truth was, that in haste or excitement of mind, 
he had not only left his watch behind him, but had lost his purse! 
After a moment’s hesitation, he advanced towards the person who re- 
ceived the fares for the line of road, on which our traveller had about 
thirty miles still to proceed, and, evidently with some repugnance, 
mentioned the predicament in which he was placed. 

“ My mission is most urgent!” he exclaimed—* having been called 
to attend most probably the death-bed of a relative whom I have not 
seen for the last dozen years. I had my purse when I paid my fare 
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hither in London ; and in my haste—for the train started earlier than 
I expected—I must have dropped it instead of slipping it into my 
pocket. If you will allow me to give you my name and address, and 
will suffer me to go as far as » you may rely on my sending the 
money to you immediately I arrive. It is of the first importance that 
I should not be detained here, which otherwise must be the case till I 
can hear from my friends.” 

“ Should be happy to oblige a gentleman, I am sure,” said the man 
—‘ but it is quite against our rules,—perhaps, however, you have 
something of value you could leave as a sort of deposit—otherwise, I 
assure you, I dursn’t———Be so good as to step on one side, here are 
two or three gentlemen waiting for their tickets.” 

The stranger paused till the office was again free ; and then, with 
a flush that might have been taken for that of guilt, he continued— 

“ My good man, I grieve to say that I inadvertently left my watch 
in London—nor can I much wonder, in the agitation of mind, my 
hasty summons——” 

“ Oh! he, he,” cried the man, with a laugh which he intended to 
be very expressive—“ it wont do in our part of the country—very 
sorry, but the sooner you make yourself scarce, the pleasanter it will 
be for yourself I’m thinking.” 

There was an insolence implied in the man’s tone far beyond the 
expression of his words; but the short pause was broken by a sweet 
voice, which trembled as if almost frightened at its own boldness, and 
the words— 

“J will lend you a sovereign, sir,” fell upon the stranger’s ear as 
the sweetest music he had ever heard. 

“God bless your young unsuspecting heart!” he exclaimed, with 
emotion, as, taking off his hat, his eyes met those of his fellow-traveller; 
and certainly at that moment he wondered that he had not before ob- 
served their marvellously sweet expression, Meanwhile, the ungloved 
and delicate, but ringless fingers of the young girl, dived into a purse 
which looked strangely long because it was so nearly empty, and drew 
from it one of the two sovereigns it contained. 

“To whom am I indebted for this timely and generous loan, and 
where can I have the pleasure of returning it?” 

“T am going to reside, I believe, within a few miles of this place, at 
my aunt Mrs. Lawford’s; if you direct it te Mary—to Miss,” she 
added, as if doubtful if she dared really assume the lady-spinsterial 
appellation—“ to Miss Marston, it will reach me.” 

“ But your aunt’s address,” said the stranger, “1 am so ignorant as 
not to know it; oblige me by writing it, that there may be no possi- 
bility of a mistake ;” and, drawing a card from his pocket, he asked the 
money-taker, in the frigid accents of contempt, “if he would furnish 
the lady with a pen and ink.” 

“Oh, certainly, my dear, if you wish it,” said the insolent fellow, 
addressing himself to Mary. She, however, had found a pencil, and 
the pen and ink were unnecessary; but the red spot of suppressed 
anger burnt on the stranger’s cheek, although he had sufficient mastery 
of himself to conceal the verbal expression of it. And he gave the 
wisest reproof to the menial’s impertinent familiarity, by offering his 
arm to Mary Marston, and conducgifig her to a seat, at some distance, 
saying, as he did so—‘ You myst allow me the honour of remaining 
at your sidé*till your servant arrives.” 
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would not have been a true woman, had she not been touched 
by the delicacy of the stranger’s attention ; but though gentle and re- 
fined, and well born as many of her sex’s paragons on whose fair 
brows gleam the jewelled coronets of rank, she was a portionless 
orphan, over whose opening youth hung the dark and threatening 
cloud of poverty; or, in more expressive phrase, she was a poor rela- 
tion, accustomed to slights and neglect, too trifling to be made matter 
of complaint, and yet sufficiently palpable to have marvellously de- 
pressed a naturally sensitive heart. No wonder, then, that she sen- 
sibly felt his deferential manner, when she reminded him that the train 
by which he desired to reach was on the point of starting. 

“ T can wait an hour for the next !” he exclaimed—* such a delay 
would be very unimportant, compared to that from which your con- 
fiding goodness has saved me.” 

But his politeness—or that something better, of which politeness 
is only intended to be the outward sign—was spared the test ; for at 
that moment a servant bustled into the office in which they were 
waiting, and after making some short apology to Miss Marston for his 
negligence, led the way to a carriage, into whieh the stranger handed 
her, remaining himself uncovered until it turned a corner and was hid 
from his view. :, 

The eyes of eighteen, however bright, are apt to see matters 
through a lens peculiar to youth; and if the truth must be owned, to 
them the shady side of thirty appears the very sere Of life; but though - 
the stranger had evidently passed that bright barrier which divides a 
glittering from a golden decade, the outline of his noble figure, and 
finely-moulded features, was more firmly impressed in Mary’s memory 
than that of any other ving person. 

ul. 

Midwinter had passed away ; for though snow lay on the ground, 
the days had lengthened, and a bright sun gleamed upon the icicles 
which hung from the verandah of Mrs, Lawford’s drawing-room, re- 
tained probably in their fantastic pendules by the keen easterly wind, 
which seemed to penetrate through every crevice. In an easy chair, 
drawn close to the blazing fire, the old lady sat knitting, while her 
two daughters were busily occupied with the many-tinted Berlin 
wools. At a table near the bay-window stood Marston, in the 
midst of her morning duties. She had conferred with the cook touch- 
ing the state of the larder, she had combed the poodle, and dusted the 
china, and now she was tending some rare hyacinths, much prized by 
Mrs. Lawford, who had a passion for floriculture. But a sad accident 
had happened—one of them had slipped from her cold fingers (she had 
not been near a fire that morning), and the flower had snapped from 
the stem. A bright drop stood in each of her soft dark eyes,—for she 
had been chidden somewhat harshly for her carelessness. Her heart 
was too full of regret to make excuses, and she only murmured, “ I 
am most unlucky.” 

“ Now I do not think you are,” said Matilda Lawford, who was a 
good-natured girl, and wished to bring round the mind of her mother, 
a most irritable tempered woman, to a pleasant subject. “I know we 
all thought you very lucky to have a present of the splendid bouquet 
the very night of our ball. Was not it a piece of sheer luck to come 
so apropos? And you were a dear girl to divide it between us. 
Everybody thought the flowers were from our own conservatory.” 
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“ Surely you were not so silly as to undeceive them,” chimed in the 
matronly lady; who, besides being ill-tempered, was one of those 
weak and narrow-minded mothers, whose children, if they have good 
qualities, possess them in spite of evil culture; “we should have had 
quite as fine a show,” she continued, “ if that stupid Ellis had not let 
out the fires on Christmas-eve ; and there is no use in proclaiming 
one’s mortifications.” 

“T think the greatest piece of luck was getting back your sovereign 
with the flowers!” exclaimed Hannah, in a tone which proclaimed her 
to be a great deal more “ her mother’s daughter” than Matilda. “I am 
sure J never expected you would see it again. And the white and silver 
purse in which it was returned, is a love of a thing, just fit for a card 
purse.” (Miss Lawford was eight-and-twenty, and had lately grown a 
desperate whist player.) ‘I don’t think you ever use it, do you, 
Mary?” 

This was not the first “gentle hint” her cousin Hannah had given 
with reference to the white and silver purse; but Mary, usually as 
quick at understanding as ready to yield, seemed unaccountably dull 
or uncomplying whenever this subject was named. But the arrival 
of the postman changed the conversation; and among the letters was 
one for Mary, which being rather an unusual occurrence, excited a 
proportionate degree of interest. 

The contents were scanned in a few moments; but short as they 
were, they alternately blanched and flushed the cheek of Mary Mars- 
ton. ‘Then, bursting into tears, she dropped the letter, exclaiming— 

“Tt is a hoax—a cruel hoax ; it cannot be real!” 

But that official letter was no hoax. Indeed, the steady, old- 
established firm who signed themselves “ her most obedient servants,” 
would have shuddered at the perpetration of anything so outrageous. 
No, no; the fact was too well authenticated for doubt or hesitation on 
the subject; Mary was no longer poor and dependent—old Sir Digby 
Randle, known throughout the county as a most eecentric character, 
and whose death had been chronicled three days before in the 
Herald, had bequeathed Mary, by a codicil to his will, the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, in trust for her sole use till she should become of 
age, when it would pass into her own hands! ‘The strange part of 
the story was, that not to her knowledge had Mary Marston ever seen, 
or been seen by her kind benefactor ! 

III. 

The icicles had -departed, and the frost-bound streams were again 
ebbing gently along as they sparkled in the sunshine; the birds were 
trilling merrily, and the trees were unfurling their pale green leaves— 
hoar winter had departed, and the spirit of youth was again abroad in 
the world. On a morning in early May, Mary Marston commenced 
her journey, by railway, to the metropolis. But though a few 
months older than when we introduced her to the reader—though her 
worldly knowledge was somewhat increased, and her purse extremely 
well lined—it was not considered proper, expedient, or safe, for her to 
travel, as she had done before, unprotected. Accordingly, an old de- 
pendent of the family, whose office was something between nurse and 
housekeeper, was deputed as her attendant to London, where she had 
other near relatives to receive hef. We do not attempt to account for 
this different arrangement, we put state the fact, and shall only observe 
that on this occasion she wore ® remarkably pretty bonnet, one indeed 


\ 
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which was quite the chef @auvre of a country milliner. A strange 
coincidence, however, occurred, for she was handed into the carriage by 
the very same gentleman to whom she had lent the sovereign on the 
former occasion, and who it appeared was returning to town by the 
very same train as herself. Indeed he took his seat as before, exactly 
opposite to her; but after a smile of recognition had passed between 
them, Mary observed an expression half-mirthful, half-scornful, pass 
over his face, as old Nurse entered the carriage; but it was evident] 
not occasioned by patrician distaste at the prospect of a plebeian fellow- 
traveller, for he paid the respect due to age, and assisted her in with 
care and attention. It was somewhat remarkable that no attempt was 
made to admit any other passengers into the vacant seats of the car- 
riage our travellers occupied. What passed on the journey has there- 
fore never been clearly ascertained, for old Nurse pleads guilty to 
having fallen asleep, and the other parties, to this day, refuse to give any 
account of their conversation. 

About a month after this event, Matilda Lawford received a long 
letter from her cousin Mary. It treated of divers matters; and 
towards the end, just on a corner of the paper, communicated the fact 
that she, the writer, was engaged to be married, of course to the hand- 
somest, cleverest, and most delightful person in Europe. She added, 
however, that he was not rich, being yet “struggling upwards at the 
bar,” and expressed in touching language her own thankfulness to 
Providence, for that fortune which would always relieve them from 
the pressure of poverty. The postscript, however, contained the pith 
of the letter. It ran thus:—“ I may as well tell you at once, what 
you must know sooner or later—don’t quiz me!—but Mr. Raymond is 
the stranger who sent me the beautiful bouquet, and the white and 
silver purse. He managed to procure an introduction to uncle 
William, who knew him very well by report, and has visited here 
constantly since I came to London!” 

One surprise, however, was to mount on another; for the next 
morning’s post brought a short and almost incoherent letter from Mary. 
From it enough was gathered to contradict some of the assertions con- 
tained in the former epistle, for it stated that though Mr. Raymond 
had been for some years “‘ struggling at the bar,” he was no longer a 
poor man, but sole heir—after the payment of a few eccentric legacies 
—to the immense wealth of Sir Digby Randle, who it appeared was 
his mother’s elder and half-brother. ‘‘Slanderous tongues had 
poisoned truth,” and they had been for years separated; but on a sick 
bed the heart of the kind old man yearned for his only relative, and 
when they met, and the past was explained, the pent-up feelings of 
Sir Digby gushed forth, and he seemed anxious only to live long 
enough to make amends for past neglect by granting, almost forestall- 
ing, every wish of his nephew. What induced him to leave Mary 
Marston a legacy, or how. Digby Raymond discovered the precise 
hour of her return to London, and how he contrived that the remain- 
ing seats in the carriage should be unoccupied, we pretend not to de- 
termine ; but we know “ love or money” can perform wonders. Why 
he passed himself off as’ still “a struggling barrister,” is another 
affair; but it was just the conduct that might have been expected from 
aman who, having found a heart which poverty had failed to render 
suspicious and selfish, and knowing its priceless value, was inclined 
once more to test it; but—by the opposite ordeal. 
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THE FIRST WORD IN THE MORNING AND THE 
LAST AT NIGHT. 


BY NIMROD, 


Ir has occasionally happened to me to sit down to my desk, take a pen 
in my hand, and then ask myself, “ What am I going to write?” Such 
was the case about twelve months back, when one word in the said 
question at once decided the point. “ I will write an article on the 
little verb ¢o go,” said I to myself, “and send it to Fraser’s Magazine.” 
I wrote it, and sent it; but, surely, methought it would not take. It, 
however, did take, and the editor of another monthly periodical soon 
afterwards made the following request to me by letter:—“ When you 
have another little racy article, like the one entitled “‘ Go—going— 
gone,” in Fraser’s Magazine of last month, [ wish you would send it 
tome.” Whether the one I am now about to indite is worthy an 
editor’s notice is not for me to determine; but, such as it is, I give 
you the preference of either accepting or refusing it. It may, at all 
events, act as a foil to set off the lustre of the more precious gems with 
which your pages are adorned by the hands of superior artists to myself. 

I often think of a remark made by Johnson—namely, that things 
which are obvious are commonly either unthought of or unknown. 
The object of the above-named paper in Fraser, then, was to shew the 
almost incredible—certainly unthought of—frequency of occurrence of 
the little verb “to go,” in its various moods and tenses, in the ordi- 
nary conversation between man and man. Articles, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and the adverbs yes and no excepted, no other word is, in 
my opinion, so often on the tongue unless it be the pronoun “ what,” 
I will then see what I can make of this useful little indefinite, either 
to amuse or instruct. 

As if by prescriptive right, I commence with the Sportsman on a 
hunting morning. 

“ What's o'clock?” to his valet, who awakens him; “ and what sort 
of a morning is it?” (Here is the “ first word.”) 

“ It is fine at present, sir; but I should not wonder but what it will 
rain before night. What clothes will you wear to-day? and what horse 
is the groom to send to cover? ‘The cook also wishes to know what you | 
would like to have for your breakfast, and at what hour you will dine.” 

“ What has she got in the larder?” is the next question of the 
master, who, wher he arrives at the cover side, thus accosts a sporting 
farmer, whom he observes mounted on a promising young horse— 
“ What have you got here?—what is his age?—next, what is his 
breed?—fourthly, what is his height?—and, lastly, wha¢ is his price?” 

“ What a glorious morning for hunting!” observes one sportsman to 
another, “ and what fine lying for a fox!” 

“ Yes,” replies the latter, “ and what a fine pack of hounds!” 

They find. “ Ye gods, what a crash!” exclaims one; “ what a scent 
in cover!” cries another; “ what a fine country before us!” observes a 
third; “what a splitter we shall have!” says a fourth. 

They proceed. ‘What a head they carry!” exclaims Jones ; “what 
a pace!” cries Smith; “what a pyrl (a fall) Robins has had!” shouts 
Baker; “what a rasper is befo !” says Martin; “what a funk you 
are in!” observes Williams. 
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Tue Newsmoncrer.—“ What's the news to-day?” asks the news- 
monger of his friend. 

“ What!” answers his friend, “have you not heard of what has 
taken place in Syria? Commodore Napier—‘ the man what can and 
will do it,’ as the sailors say of him—has let them know what is what.” 

* And what has he done?” 

“* What! why he has done in half-an-hour what Napoleon could not 
do at all !” 

“ What a trump he must be!” 

“ Yes; and what a country is England!” 


A Scene tn THe Countrry.—“ What is to be done to-day!” says 


one idle fellow to another idle fellow, who is on a visit to him in the 
summer. 


“ What you like.” 

“ What think you of a ride to ——?” 

“« What's to be seen there?” 

* Nothing but what is to be seen in most other country towns.” 


A Dinner Scenz.—* Dine with me to-day,” says Sir John to his 
friend, 


“ At what hour?” 
* What think you of six?” 


Durine Dinner.—“ What will you eat? what wine will you drink? 
and what do you think of that champagne?” 


Tue Host ro nis Servant.—“ What is coming?” 
“ Venison, sir.” | 
“ What part?” 


A Tea Party AND ITS HELPMATE, SCANDAL.“ Well, Mrs. Ran- 
dles, what do you now think of Mrs. Moody? Are you not convinced 
that what I told you is true?” 

“ Why, ma’am, as Dr. Johnson observed on a similar occasion, I 
don’t believe all what I hear.” 

“ Perhaps not; but if you believe one half of what I have told you 
of Mrs. Moody and Captain Flash, she must be—J know what, What 
a wicked woman! and what will the world say of her?” 

“ Why, what it always says when a fine young woman is made to 
marry an old man for his money—‘ Poor thing, wHat a sacrifice she 
made !" What prospect of happiness could she have? Then what a 
nice man the captain is, and what a poor wretch is Mr. Moody!” 

“* What excuse is that? What will Mrs, Grundy say?” 

“T care not what Mrs. Grundy will say; but I remember what our 
Saviour said about casting the first stone. It shall not be flung by me.” 


Snorrinc.—‘“ What do you please to want, ma’am?” says the 
smartly-tricked young man behind the counter. 

“* What's the price of your cambric?” 

“ Of what quality do you wish it?” 

“ What do you recommend?” 


“ This is what we are selling most of. What quantity shall I cut 
you off, and to what place am I to send it?” 


Tae Racine Man.—“ What's to win the Derby? What's the bet- 
ting at Tattersall’s? What say the proph udex in the Post, 
Vates in the Era, and Pegasus in Bell’s Life, all capital judges?” 
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“ What are the odds against Brutus for the Great Yorkshire 
Handicap” 

“ What is Brutus? (i.e., how is he bred?)—hat has he done?— 
what weight have the handicappers put upon him?—«what stable is he 
in, and what jockey will ride him?” 

Tue Money Lenver’s Orrice.—“ What sum do you want, and for 
what time? What security can you offer, and what barley-sugar* 
will you stand?” 

Bow Street, (before the presiding magistrate.)}—‘“ What have you 
to say for yourself, prisoner? Be cautious, for what you say will be 
taken down as evidence against you.” 


Centrat Criminat Court.—“ Prisoner at the bar, what have you 
to say why sentence of death shall not be recorded against you?” 
Prisoner answers from Shakspeare— 
“ What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me? 
What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ?” 
The late Mr. Cobbett was wont to say, an Englishman might travel 
through France, knowing only one word of the French languago— _ 
namely, “ Combien,” which, being interpreted, means, “ /Vhat’s to pay?” 


Tue SAvaceE StrepmotTuEr. —(Injusta noverca.)—“ What's the 
matter here? What's all this noise? What are you children about? 
What a dust you have kicked up! I tell you what, if I hear any more 
noise, I will give you what shall make you remember what day of the 
month it is.” 


Tae Farmer AND nis Lasovrer.—Labourer, “ What be I to do 
to day?” 

Rona “* What did you do yesterday?” 

Labourer. “ What you told me to do.” 

Farmer. “ In what way did you do it?” 

Labourer. “ In what I thought best.” 

Farmer. “ What must I give you for the job?” 

Labourer. “ What you think is fair.” 


Tre ScHOOLMASTER AND uIs ScnoLar. — “ Quid est logicum ? 
What is logic? By what rule of syntax does the Greek verb ale- 
Oavouac govern the genitive case? By what rules of prosody are cu, 
in cujus, made long; De, in Deus, short ; and pa, in patris, common?” 

Master. “ What says Bacon on the due observation of the Sabbath?” 

Scholar. “ He tells us ‘ what actions and works may be done upon 
the Sabbath, and what not ; and what courses of gain are lawful, and 
in what cases.’ ” 

A Hoax.—“ Quid rides?” (Anglice, “ What do you laugh at?”’) 
said a facetious friend of mine, on a hunting morning, to a celebrated 
fox-hunter who had given his Latin to the winds, 

“ My Magog horse,” was the reply. 

An Impertinent Answer To AN IMpPERTINENT QuEsTION.— 
“ What is that to you?” 


Sunpay Eventne, in tHe Country.—“ At what church was you 
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this morning?” asked Farmer Marshall of his neighbour; “ and what 
did the parson tell you?” 

“ He told us what we all knew before—that we are sinners.” 

“ What was his text?” 

* From the 120th Psalm: ‘ What reward shall be given unto thee? 
or what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue?” 

“ Did he tell you what the reward is?” 

“Yes; ‘ Sharp arrows of the mighty, with hot coals of juniper.’ ” 

“ What is meant by hot coals of juniper?” 

“ No wood burns so fiercely as that of the juniper tree.” 

‘“« What a dreadful sentence by an all-merciful God! And I wonder 
what our neighbour, ‘ the lying captain,’ as he is called, thinks of it. 


A Fivncerty May.—“ What with one thing, and what with an- 
other, I am worried out of my life.” 


A ComPLIMENT PALD TO AN INFANT, INTENDED FoR ITs MorHer.— 
“Oh, what a beautiful child! what fine eyes, and what a fine com- 
plexion! (Aside, but not out of hearing)— What a splendid woman 
she will be if she lives, and what a likeness of her mother!” 


Interrogatively, and in exclamation, the pronoun what is used with 
great effect by Shakspeare in the two following passages. Juliet says 
to Romeo, to induce him to change his name, which is “ her enemy”— 

“ What's ina name? That which we call arose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 

In exclamation, and in marking a pause in a sentence:—Prince 
Henry, on seeing Falstaff on the ground, and supposing him to be 
dead, exclaims— 

“ What! old acquaintance! could not all this flesh 


Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 
I could have better spared a better man.” 


Again— “ What! gone without a word?” 


says Proteus, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, when Julia steals 
away from his presence, after having sealed the bargain with a kiss. 


In Scripture also, interrogatively, this pronoun has great force, as 
well as comprehensiveness. For example:— 

«“ What shall I do to be saved!” was the question the trembling 
jailer put to Paul and Silas, when he saw the prison doors open in a 
miraculous manner. 

Again: —When Jesus was brought, bound and accused, before 
Pilate, and the envious priests had recommended him to death, Pilate 
asked him, “ What will ye then that I should do unto him whom ye 
eall the King of the Jews?” Again:—* Tell us, therefore,” said the 
Pharisees to Christ, “ What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar?” Again:—When the said Pharisees set a lawyer 
to work, to question him, to the tempting of him, after He had given 
the Sadducees their guietus, how He confounded him and them by the 
question of “ What think ye of Christ? Whose sonis he?” After 
this, writes Matthew, “ No man was able to answer him a word; 
neither durst any man from that day ask him any more questions.” 


As a means of punctuation, and of emphasis, the little word “what” 
has great power in giving the right meaning of a sentence, and, per- 
haps, in exclamation, and interrogatively, no better illustration can 
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be produced than that in the witty couplet said to have been written 
over a barber’s door, in an English country town; and which, having 
been read by a yokel, exactly as it was written, and taken by him in 
its truly literal sense, caused him to attempt to enforce the seemingly- 
proffered pledge. It ran thus :— 


“ What do you think 
I shave for a penny and give you to drink.” 


Let me read it,” said the shaver ; which he did thus, to the no 
small discomfiture of the yokel:— 


“ What! do you think 
I shave for a penny, and give you to drink ?” 


“ What a noodle you must be!” 


Tue Last Worp at Nicut.—‘ What were you talking about so 
earnestly with Mrs. S. this evening?” says a jealous wife to her hus- 
band, when comfortably tucked up with him in bed. The husband, 
unwilling to explain, merely drawls out, “ What?” the word being 
succeeded by a snore. 


Spenser, in his “ Faery Queen,” uses the word “ whaé” as a noun:— 


“They pray’d him sit, and gave him for to feed 
Such homely what as serves the simple clowne.” 

In the Latin language there is no end to the families of guid and 
quod, each signifying what. 

Cicero (de Div.) for example:—“ Hoc sum contentus, guod etiam si 
quo quidque fiat ignorem, gud fiat intelligo.” Again, (in C. Verrem 
de signis,) he exclaims—“ Quod hoc est? quod monstrum, quod pro- 
digium in provinciam misimus?” Let it also be observed, that the 
Latin pronominal adjective quale answers to the English word what ; 
and with which word the writer I have quoted has taken no small 
liberty, not only in deriving from it the noun substantive qualitas, 
but using it substantively to signify any being or thing, as com- 
pounded of substance and accident, or matter and qualities. ‘ Et ita 
effeci que appellant qualia; equibus in omni natura coherente, et 
continuata cum omnibus suis partibus, effectum ipse mundum.” Cicero 
(Quest. Acad., lib. i.) puts these words into the mouth of Varro, the 
greatest critic and grammarian of the Augustan age, who wrote on 
the Latin language, and addressed his works to Cicero. So much for 
the importance of the little pronoun what. 


a 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 
RUSSIA. 


I. 
One of the first and most striking peculiarities that attracts the travel- 
ler’s attention in Russia, is the common habit among all classes of address- 


ing persons by the Christian name of their father in addition to their own, 
instead of a surname. For instance, suppose the individual addressed 
to be Charles Smith, son of John Smith ; he is simply styled Karl 
Ivanovitch, Charles, son of Jghn. Even the emperor is called Nicolai 
Pavlovitch. 
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An anecdote is told of a party of Russian fishermen, who were sent 
out in boats during a severe storm, for the purpose of rescuing the 
crew of a ship tossing about in great danger near the shore. Strict 
orders were given to save the officers if possible. Having suc- 
ceeded in picking up one or two, they were returning, when a poor 
fellow, almost exhausted with swimming, came alongside one of the 
boats, and implored the crew to take himin. ‘“ Are you an officer?” 
was the only reply to his prayer. ‘‘ No; but for Heaven's sake save 
me!” ‘ Impossible, friend; our orders are very precise, and only 
mention officers. Pull back to shore, lads.” The poor fellow struggled 
hard to retain his grasp of the receding boat, but his benumbed fingers 
gradually loosed their hold, and he sank, within less than a hundred 
yards of the land. 

III. 


Among the French prisoners taken by the enemy during Napoleon’s 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, was a young soldier, by birth a 
Breton. A Russian officer, moved with compassion by his youth, 
ransomed him from a troop of Cossacks who were about to slay him, 
and took him home to his estate. As the young captive did not speak 
Russian, nor the officer French, the latter very naturally concluded that 
the other, being a Frenchman, must of course have the true Parisian 
accent. Wishing to give his children the benefit of this acquisition, 
he placed them under the tuition of his prisoner,—making him under- 
stand, with no little difficulty, that he wished them to be instructed 
in the French language. As may be expected, in course of time 
the young soldier’s pupils spoke Jas Breton with fluency; and on a 
friend of their father’s, who knew French thoroughly, visiting the 
family, he was asked by his host as a favour to examine his children. 
What was their mutual astonishment on discovering that neither of 
them could comprehend a syllable they heard! Of course an éclaircisse- 
ment ensued, and the story spread abroad until it finally reached the 
ears of the Czar Alexander, who, it is said, invited the young Breton 
to St. Petersburg and gave him a small pension. 


IV. 


The lower classes in the principal Russian cities are extremely fond 
of theatrical entertainments, which take place on temporary 
erected for the occasion in some of the larger thoroughfares. They 
do not scruple, as was thie case in the old mysteries, to introduce the 
most sacred characters into their dramas; and on one occasion, no 
less a personage than the Virgin Mary (enacted by a man disguised in 
female costume) was represented as bestowing a handful of kopecks on 
a kneeling suppliant for charity, who was intended to personate the 

riel. 
Vv 


The name of Strogonoff, which belongs to one of the noblest families 
in Russia, had its origin in the following circumstance :—One of the 
ancestors of the present count was taken prisoner by the Tartars, and 
cruelly murdered,—being literally sliced in pieces with a two-handled 
knife. His son was afterwards called Strogonovitch (or Strogonoff) 
from the Russian word strogate, signifying, properly, to plane with a 
sharp instrument. 
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VI. 


When a Russian enters a room in Vienna, where many Germans 
are assembled, it is by no means uncommon to see the latter take out 
their handkerchiefs. ‘The reason is, that most Russians, when en 
voyage, are in the habit of keeping their clothes in trunks made of a 
peculiar sort of leather, the smell of which speedily impregnates the 
contents of the trunk. The Germans, however, will not allow this; 
but maintain that, as Nature has bestowed an unpleasant odour on 
every Russian, she has also endowed the Germans with organs sufli- 
ciently acute to discover it. 

Vil. 


The Russians, especially the lower classes, are apt to father all 
blunders upon the Germans, much in the same way that poor Pat is 
saddled with bulls among us. They seldom lose an opportunity of 
ridiculing the Nemetskoi, as the German is styled, and are particu- 
larly fond of bringing him forward as a butt in their street theatres. 
One of their favourite pieces represents a German engaged as cook 
in Russia, and going to market with his arms crossed and elbows 
squared, without once exposing his hands for fear of the cold. On 
arriving at a butcher’s shop, he asks for meat. “ What meat?” in- 
quires the butcher. “ This,” replies the cook, poking at one par- 
ticular joint with his elbow; “ cut me off so much.” “ But the money?” 
“You will find it in this pocket,” says the cook, shoving out the other 
elbow. “ Take what you want, and put back the purse, and then 
thrust the meat under my arm.” ‘This done, off he walks; and on 
reaching home, opens his arm sufficiently to allow the joint to drop on 
the floor, saying to the turnspit, ‘“ There’s your meat!” 


VII. 


Many Russians have no small talent for caricature and jeux d’esprit. 
Some years ago, a portrait of General Kiselevv was exhibited in a . 
print-shop at St. Petersburg, beneath which was written, in French, 
General Qui s'eléve. This, exactly similar in pronunciation to his 
real name, was still more appropriate, from the circumstance of his 
having been originally the son of a merchant, and having raised him- 
self by his own talent to the rank of chargé daffaires. Beside this, 
was placed a rait of Madame Laval, a tall, stout Frenchwoman, 
the better in every sense, of a very diminutive husband, whose 
thin figure was just visible in the picture, half hidden by the capacious 
folds of the lady’s dress; underneath was written, Madame lavale. 


rx, 

In illustration of the “liberty” of the press in Rassia, it may be 
mentioned that the author of a statistical work having ventured to 
hazard a guess at the probable amount of the emperor's income, was 
immediately imprisoned and kept in close confinement for five years. 
This severity renders it difficult, indeed impossible, for any writer to 
express his own opinion freely ; almost the only work in the language 
in which the truth is occasionally spoken being Karamsin’s History of 
Russia, where the writer obtained the express permission of the em- 
peror to say all he chose defore his reign, on the condition of his being 
discreetly silent afterwards. a 
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THE SOUL OF SONG. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


Tar soul of song! the soul of song! 
Oh! wherefore is it fled ? 

Is it that in my world-worn heart 
All poésie is dead, 

As from the autumn’s wither’d rose 
The odour-drop is shed ? 


There was a time—a blessid time, 
When high my spirit swell’d, 

And from its fresh and fervent springs 
The tide of music well’d ; 

But now by sorrow’s blighting breath 
Its requiem hath been knell’d. 


Then ask me not—oh! ask me not 
For lighter strains than these ; 
My lute hath lost the magic tone 
ich once had power to please, 
And all the chords I waken now 
Are sorrow’s symphonies. 


Yet do not think—oh! do not think 
That thou canst be less dear, 

Because my sadden’d spirit droops, 
Because my heart is drear ; 

Light love may live alone on smiles, 
Affection hath its tear! 





Oh! do you ask why I am sad ? 
The world is not for song ; 

How many a pang unknown, unguess‘d, 
Doth to the lyre belong— 

How many a feeling, meant to bless, 
Doth deepen o’er its wrong! 


And I have loved from girlhood up 
The spell of poésie ; 
‘Twas that which taught my breast to 
glow, 
Which made me spirit-free ; 
Nor dreamt I what a shade of care 
Upon the lyre might be. 


But can I see from day to day, 
The light forsake mine eye, 
The cloud grow deeper on my brow, 
My cheek’s warm crimson fly, 
Nor feel that it is mine to bear 
A sadden’d destiny ? 


Then ask me not to sing of joy, 
Nor thus my tears reprove ; 
Not to light lays, nor mirthful strains, 
These mournful chords will move ; 
Upon the willows I have hung 
The harp you used to love! 





A DAY AT 


STRASBURG. 


BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


I am at no loss to comprehend what Shelley meant, by saying, he 
wished for a tower as lofty as that of Carathis, in Vattek. To stand 
on an Alpine peak, or the battlemented summit of a castle, is to 


me supreme delight. My breath comes freer and lighter — the 
blood circles more rapidly through my veins—my heart swells with a 
keener enjoyment of existence —a fuller consciousness of ony. 
Whether it is the landscape, “boundless as our souls would be,” the clou 
passing nearer over our heads, the purity of the air, or the separation 
from the dizzying and busy whir of the world,—one and all, that coti- 
stitute this charm, I know not; yet, there have a deeper perception 
of what Liberty is, and a more enlarged sense that there is in the 
heart of man a universe of its own. 

These were my thoughts, as I stood one day last autumn, on the 
Minster of Strasburg, and leaning over the Parapet, watched the long 
course of the Rhine that sunders this part of Germany from the broad 
domains of France. The view itself is one of s ing beauty; but 
it furnished no part of my contemplations ; self-abstracted, I was un- 
conscious of the objects around me, and in a dreamy state of mind, 
passed in review the last half-century, and conjured up the various 
scenes—some great and noble, some terrible, and one ridiculous, of 
which Strasburg had been the witness. 
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The striking of the hour waked me from my reverie; and well it 
might, for the clock was only a few yards distant, and the iron clang 
of its hammer droned through the stupendous tower till it trembled 
with its vibrations, 

“ Look,” said an old Alsacian Abbé, who was ciceronizing a party 
of Germans — “look, and admire the judgments of the Almighty. 
Do you observe”—and here he pointed with his finger—* that plate. 
The wretch” (he alluded to Voltaire) “ who, by his atheistical writings 
invoked the Revolution, and caused the shedding of so much of the best 
blood of France—he it was who had his name engraven there. 
Scarcely had that frightful pestilence ceased from raging in the land, 
when a flash of lightning, without otherwise injuring the plate, split 
the syllables in two, so dividing them, that éaire (to be silent) stands 
apart, and speaks volumes, more edifying than all homilies. The 
writing on the wall, at the Feast of Belshazzar, was not more imme- 
diately from the hand of God.” 

I could not help smiling at the good priest’s comment ; and climbed 
still higher in search of other names that I had heard were to be found 
on the stone, whose memories, like those of the witty scoffer, alike 
defy ‘Time, though the elements may deface or obliterate them. The 
first that caught my eye was that of the accomplished and spirited 
writer and humorist, whose bon mots made him the Talleyrand of his 
time—that man of the world, and leader of the fashions, and ornament 
of all the balls, and concerts, and carnivals of Vienna, who began life 
as a common soldier and died a field-marshal of the Austrian empire, 
whose funeral is still remembered in its capital—the Prince de Ligne. 
By a strange antithesis, side by side appeared the name of the author 
of “The Messiah;” whose epitaph on his wife occurred to me, and 
might serve for the pious Klopstock’s— 


“ Thou wert sown by God, to be garnered in heaven.” 


Goethe twice also has here announced his stay, under the dates of 
1776 and 1780; the first time with the Stolbergs, and the last with 
his friend Heinse. His was not a mere flying visit to Alsace. Those 
who are curious to see the abodes of great men, may, five leagues from 
Strasburg, make an excursion to a village, where he found in the 
daughter of a pastor, his earliest love, and is supposed to have drawn 
from her his Margaret. Alike in genius, but how different in their 
destinies !—one dying full of years, and honours; the other brought to 
an untimely grave by neglect, and poverty, and disappointment. Let 
us turn from Goethe to Schiller: he also has left a memorial of himself 
on the Minster. We may picture to ourselves, when emancipated from 
his dark student-chamber, with what transport the poet listened to the 
whisperings of the summer airs, the murmur of the sunlit stream, 
and basked in the deep blue sky. One may fancy that he had a vivid 
remembrance of all this, when in despondency he wrote those pathetic 
stanzas—* Ideale und das Leben;” one of which runs thus :— 


“ How joyous in his dream’s deceit, 
As his soul had taken wings, 
Along life's with fiying feet, 
How from care the stripling springs, 
Till up to ether’s faintest star 
His spirit mounts, from height to height ! 


Nought is too hi him—too 
And nought 1 for his flight.” 
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Mozart also, in 1771, here left a record of himself—a trace of his tour. 
Mozart, who was doomed by his ungrateful country, before he reached 
the goal of fame, almost to perish by famine on the way ; and who has, 
like Schiller, just received a poor and tardy tribute to his surpassing 
genius, as though a marble monument could appease the outraged dead. 

After thus chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, I had now 
leisure to enjoy the panorama at my feet—to trace the river through 
its silver windings—to watch the steamers that met and passed each 
other to and from Basle. 

Having satiated my curiosity from afar, I next strolled through the 
city, like a new Diogenes with his lantern, seeking for what I could 
not find. A wretched anomaly of a place is Strasburg, neither 
French nor German ; its inhabitants speaking, or rather pretending to 
speak, both languages, and possessing neither the gaiety of the one 
nation, nor the sobriety of the other. A leaden dulness reigns here— 
the people hardly knowing what or where they are. 

On the Abattoir, the figures 1792 are still visible; and there, too, in 
large black letters, is inscribed,—‘ Nous jurons de vivre libre, ou de 
mourir.” Renoy. 1830. “ A classical irony”—observed a native gen- 
tleman, a fiery republiean who accompanied me. He then led me to 
the Plas D’armes, ornamented with a statue of Kleber, the pride of 
the city, who fell by the hand of an assassin in Egypt, after he had 
escaped the balls of the Austrian, the Prussian, and the Mameluke— 
not forgetting our own. 

Gitenberg has also a monument, like so many“in France, a new 
ruin—but this of a novel kind, and doubtless one after the Abbé’s own 
heart, shewing the power of his fraternity—the relievos having been torn 
down from the base, as profane, and never likely to be replaced. Hapless 
David!—has he had most to suffer as artist, Buonapartist, or deist 7 

On leaving the square, we met the band of the Chasseurs playing a 
lively air, at the same time that the chimes of the cathedral announced 
the hour of vespers. The messagerie Lafitte, with six white horses, 
rumbled over the wretched pavement. The noise was deafening, 
and rendered more dissonant as it mingled itself with the voices of 
troops of shopmen, artisans, mechanics, and lightly-clad nymphs, hasten- 
ing on their way to Tournaire’s circus, in the Marais, where some ex- 
traordinary novelty had been announced. Turning up another street to 
avoid this crowd, we fell in with one better dressed, eager to witness, 
** Napoleon, ou les cent jours,” by another company, in eight tableaux, 
—a piece that has lasted much longer than French ones generally do, 
for I was present at its representation, twelve years ago in Lyons. 

What shall I say more of Strasburg?—that it abounds in gens- 
darmes—prides itself in good beer and bad tobacco—fine women—a 
railroad to Basle, its train the slowest in Europe, for it stops at 
twenty-one different stations en route—Strasburghers and Alsacians 
in continual strife—students on the best of terms with the Philesters— 
a handsome theatre, where they do not play in the summer, and that 
might as well, so badly is it attended, be closed in the winter—and last, 
though not least of its attractions, let me not forget yon Terrene de 
fois gras. Qh, goose-liver paétés! proud boast of some Lucullian 
feast, what a charm for epicurean souls lies in your tender forms— 
what inspiration—dying swans are nothing to it!—for some poor poet, 
who, till he visited the table-d’hétes of this savoury capital, has only 
known you by name! How excellently well do you represent this 
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androgynous state!—can any better emblems than goose and truffles be 
imagined to suggest the ruled and the rulers? 

To the left of the road on the outskirts of Strasburg, in a green, 
retired meadow, enamelled with flowers, lies (child of the revolution, 
and one of its best and noblest sons!) Desaix. A sarcophagus of grey 
stone covers his remains, a record of the murderous Marengo. Poor 
Desaix! it needed no poet’s pen to immortalize thee. You perished, 
as the great should perish, young, atthe righttime. You lived not to 
see the days of the empire a military despotism, worse than that of the 
old regime—were spared the sight of your country’s degradation and 
conquest, the knowledge of the Promethean fate of thine ambitious 
chief and leader—the vulture and the rock. Sleep sweetly, young 
hero, with Hoche, Marceau, and the brave! 

The reign of terror and conscription is past; better times have suc- 
ceeded, and brought with them—may it long endure!—peace, the end 
and aim of humanity. The plough drives its share in the blood- 
sodden ground, the engine drags the long train over the battle-field, 
the steam-boat cuts its way through the stream whose crossing cost 
so many lives, bearing the stranger and his gold to fertilize the lands 
that bound its course. Sleep softly, Desaix, and with thee rest the wild 
dreams of dominion and conquest! 





VIRTUOUS LOVE. 
BY MRS. BDWARD THOMAS. 


As he, long wand’ring o’er Alybia’s plain, 

With wearied limbs and fe depress’d with care, 
Searching for palm-environ’d spring in vain, 

Till fainting hope is conquer’d by despair, 
Beholds the green oasis rise at last, 

So fondly sought, and hails it with a prayer,-— 
A prayer of gratitude for suff’ring past,— 

Conscious the hand of God is even there ; 
So I, a wanderer in folly’s maze, 

Panting and fever’d with its poison’d track, 
See, too, the hand of God in thy calm gaze, 

To virtue’s ee springs to lead me back. 
As lily blooming only for th sky 

In some dim vale, where foot of man roves not, 
So art thou, lady, in thy purity, 

Once seen—once loved—never to be forgot! 
Cloister’d for ever in my heart art thou, 

Apart, where nought familiar may obtrude, 
Sweetly restraining, like a holy vow, 

To parify poy mer that crime might brood. 

> - = + 

Oh! now my heart can sweetly understand 
“ Virtue’s ineffable and mild Soe nee ! 

o warring passions agitate the breast, 

No shame succeeds to pleasures scarcely flown, 
But ev'ry throbbing is lull’d to rest, 

As when a mother’s song charm’d it alone. 
Silent in future 
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THE COUSINS. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
PART THE FIRST. 


Tue bright gleams of a glorious sunset were playing on the long range 
of building which formed the western front of Rashleigh Castle ; the 
Gothic casements were made resplendent by its rays, and rendered in- 
distinct a shadow which was ever and anon passing quickly by, as Sir 
Gerald Danvers paced up and down his library, apparently wrapped 
in deep reflection. 

He held a book in his hand, but his thoughts were far removed from 
whatever might be the subject of its pages. At that moment, his mind 
was a prey to the hateful feeling of envy—of envy, too, of one he 
loved ; and his eye, whose beauty and whose brightness had oft been 
compared to the eagle’s proud glance, was now contracted to an angry 
scowl. ‘ Have I again proved myself to be his inferior !” exclaimed 
he, while his hands closed on the book which he held with a firmer 
grasp. 

The apartment in which this took place bore evidence of the wealth 
of its possessor. Antique and elaborately carved book-cases were 
fashioned round its walls, except where a panel of oak had been 
purposely left vacant, to receive the representation of some rich and 
glowing subject by the pencil of the old masters. 

Over the chimney, which was high and finely s¢ulptured, as in keep- 
ing with the general appearance of the apartment, was suspended a 
chef Meuvre of Velasquez; on either side were richly-wrought 
brackets, supporting groups in bronze from the hands of John di 
Bologna and the immortal Cellini ; the whole surmounted by a canopy, 
the panels of which were splendidly adorned with devices and armo- 
rial bearings of his ancestors. This canopy, perfect as a work of the 
moyen-age, was supported by twisted columns, entwined with wreaths 
of vine and ivy, the whole emblazoned with blue, red, and gold. 

An Italian greyhound came bounding through an open door, and 
crouched at Sir Gerald’s feet; but not receiving the accustomed 
notice awarded him by his master, (with whom he was a pet,) he 
sprang up and licked the hands which were still grasping the book, as 
he stood motionless ; for since he had uttered the few words before re- 
corded, he had ceased to pace the room. Sir Gerald, roused by the 
favourite’s touch from his abstraction, but not soothed into good humour, 
threw the book from him impatiently, and then, instead of caressing, 
as was his wont, the little animal that stood gazing wistfully in his 
face, exclaimed, as he turned from him, “ Pshaw, silly fool! what 
dost thou want ?” But the current of thought was broken—the stream, 
which was every instant running into deeper bitterness, had met with 
a check, and as he approached the open window, and looked out on 
the glorious scene before him, his noble nature responded to its in- 
fluence, and striving to banish the churlish mood in which he had been 
indulging, he seated himself at his writing-table, and after hastily 
penning a few lines, he rang, and desired a servant might be dis- 
patched with his note to Fairlands, where his cousin was staying, and 
where he had that morning carried the prize from the whole neigh 
bourhood, as the most dexterous archer ; observing, as he stooped to 
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earess the dog, which stood whining by his chair, “ Harry’s triumph 
must not be without my congratulation.” 

Sir Gerald Danvers and his cousin had been left orphans at an 
early age, but under very different circumstances; for the former in- 
herited a fine and unencumbered property in the county of , while 
the latter had nothing but the remembrance of his father’s military 
glory to be proud of. General Danvers had died young on the field 
of battle ; his last words were a recommendation to his elder brother 
to take charge of his motherless boy; and from that hour Harry 
Danvers became domiciled at Rashleigh Castle, with his uncle and 
cousin. Lady Danvers had died in giving birth to her son, the pre- 
sent baronet, who had not attained his fourteenth year, when an impru- 
dent leap, in riding across the country, rendered him, like his cousin, 
an orphan. 

Though twins in their bereavements, no greater contrast could have 
been found than in the character of these two boys. Sir Gerald was 
endued with high talents, firm principles, and a devotion to truth that 
was inviolable ; but he was diffident and retiring; while Harry 
Danvers was high-spirited, rash, and almost, when away from his 
cousin, reckless in his conduct and bearing. In due time they both 
went to college, much against the wish of Sir Gerald’s guardian, who 
did not feel himself justified in appropriating so large a portion of his 
ward’s fortune to Harry’s education ; but on this point Sir Gerald was 
firm, and declared that he would not go to Christ Church unless his 
cousin accompanied him. 

At college, their pursuits were as widely different as they had been 
at Eton. While Sir Gerald applied himself closely to study, Harry’s 
time was either engrossed by the light and thoughtless amusements 
of the university, or more than half of it spent on the road between 
London and Oxford. Rail-roads were not then in existence, and 
Harry Danvers had the delight, of driving the four-horse coach, and 
making Anne Nelson’s handsome bays spin along at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. He was considered (and felt pride in being considered) 
one of the best whips of the day. On his frequent absences, and 
general inattention to the established rules of the college to which 
they belonged, Sir Gerald sometimes ventured to remark ; but the 
rising censure was seldom uttered, some pleasantry, or some candid 





avowal of error on Harry’s part, sent it back, and “ Be a little more’ 


steady, dear Hal,” was the harshest expression used by his cousin, 
when he had purposed to lecture him severely. But as the time 
for passing their examination approached, Sir Gerald became really 
uneasy at Harry’s absences and neglect of his studies; he could not 
feel satisfied with the latter’s assurances that he should be ready, 
and just as well prepared as those who droned —_ their lives over 
their books. An hour before they were to e at the theatre, 
Sir Gerald entered his cousin’s room, and found him seated on the 
same chair and occupying the same spot as when he had left him over 
night. He had evidently been fagging hard the whole night, expect- 
ing to accomplish in a few hours what others had been working for 
months to attain. He appeared flushed and excited; and Sir Gerald 
sat down by him, and endeavoured at first to persuade him that it was 
80 impossible to fulfil the task he,had undertaken with any hope of 
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credit, that it would be far better to abandon the attempt, and postpone 
his examination to another term, but Harry would not hear of it. “| 
tell you, Gerald,” exclaimed he, “IT can do it—I will do it, if onl 
astonish all you book-worms.” Sir Gerald next essayed to assist him 
in his task ; but the difficulties to be overcome, and which Harry 
declared were no difficulties at all, but as easy as A B C, rendered him 
so anxious and so nervous respecting the result, that when the sum- 
mons to go up to the theatre arrived, he was quite unfit to go through 
his own examination, and could not answer satisfactorily a single 
question propounded by the doctors. His tutor, who was well aware 
of the knowledge he really possessed, and who had only the day before 
examined him, and received sound and competent answers on ey 
point upon which he now appeared ignorant, scarcely believed his 
senses; and stepping forward, suggested that Sir Gerald must be 
under the influence of illness, as he knew him to have been fully pre- 
pared for this examination, and requested that his pupil might be per- 
mitted to withdraw to an adjoining room to recover himself, and then 
be allowed to give written answers tothe questions the doctors might 
wish to put. This indulgence was granted; and the result proved the 
tutor’s opinion to have been right; for after a few moments passed 
alone, Sir Gerald’s nerves became composed, and his written answers 
were so terse and vigorous, that instead of turning him back, they 
were enabled to give him a high degree, which they did with great 
pleasure; for his whole conduct at Oxford had made him admired by 
the principals of his college. 

Sir Gerald retired from the theatre unable to enjoy his own triumph, 
from anxiety about his cousin. But Harry Danvers had been up— 
had been examined—had attained honours with a high degree—and 
was walking up and down Sir Gerald’s room, gaily humming a 
favourite air, while wondering at his cousin’s prolonged absence. 
Their meeting was perfectly characteristic. “ Well, Gerald, who's 
afraid now? Beat them, my boy; fairly bothered them; and came off 
with flying colours; and but for the London coach having started, and 
that I don’t see how I shall get up to Aunt Beauchamp’s ball to-night, 
I should be quite content.” Sir Gerald advanced quickly, and shaking 
his cousin by the hand, said, “ Harry—my dear Harry—I give you joy; 
how delighted T am to hear this!” while tears of pleasure were stand- 
ing in his eyes. 

When their college-life was finished, Sir Gerald wished that they 
should make an extensive tour through Europe; but this arrangement 
was overruled by Mr. Hamilton, who, while he encouraged Sir Gerald’s 
wish to travel, pointed out to Harry Danvers the imprudence of his 
not making choice of some profession, and seriously considering by 
what means he might render himself independent of his cousin. 

Mr. Hamilton made use of this expression without any intention of 
offending or hurting Harry’s feelings. It was so well known that 
General Danvers had died without a shilling, bequeathing his boy to 
his brother’s care, that he could not suppose it required any temporiz- 
ing to make the repetition of this fact palatable to the young 
men. But to both of them it was most painful. Sir Gerald felt in- 
dignant that his cousin should be reminded that there was a difference 
in their positions, when his own daily study had been to prevent the 
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intrusion of such a thought from saddening or ruffling Harry’s brow. 
And the proud and high-spirited youth to whom it was addressed 
appeared to wake in an instant from the rich and golden dream of 

leasure which had till then been the sole occupation of his life, to feel 
that he had been a dependant. 

It was a difficult moment for the two cousins; neither spoke, and 
yet the breast of each seemed bursting with the varied and painful 
feelings Mr. Hamilton’s speech had awakened, while he, good man, 
in his straightforward and business-like tone, again broke the painful 
silence by asking, “ Why should you not turn soldier? Your father’s 
bravery is still remembered, and his name could not fail to make 
friends for you among those who knew and valued him for what he 
was—a good and brave man.” | 

“T will not be a soldier, Mr. Hamilton,” replied Harry, “ because 
choice does not lead me to the profession of arms, and because it is at 
best but a slow and uncertain road to wealth (and that must be my 
aim), or my father’s services would have precluded his son from de- 
pendence ;” and there was a haughty curl of the lip, a flashing of the 
eye, as young Danvers dwelt on this word, that seemed to strike a 
dagger in his cousin’s sensitive and affectionate heart. 

“Do not, I beseech you,” said he, “talk in this strain, my dear 
Harry. What can there be like dependence between us, unless, 
indeed, it be that we depend on each other’s affection for our hap- 
piness. Such, at least, is my feeling, Harry; and if you would not 
make the accidental event of the money being considered mine by law 
appear a curse instead of a blessing, you will share it with me, and 
never remember more than I shall, that it is less what the world may 
call your right than it is mine.” 

Harry, whose heart was kind in its nature, and warm in all its im- 
pulses, could not resist this affectionate appeal; and the cousins em- 
braced with all the apparent warmth which had ever existed between 
them. But their position was no longer the same; Mr. Hamilton had 
already, though unintentionally, destroyed the charm which in boyhood 
had attached them; Sir Gerald was more than ever intent on his cou- 
sin’s being a participator in all his enjoyments; but every now and 
then Harry’s haughty look made him feel timid in pressing those 
bounties upon him. Harry was often absent from home; and by acci- 
dent Sir Gerald learnt that much of his time was spent at Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s, of whom he had himself seen little since the conversation above 
panied, when he had felt both angry and provoked at his rough inter- 
erence. 

Some weeks after this occurrence, Mr. Hamilton waited on Sir 
Gerald to detail a plan which had been suggested by him, assented to 
by Harry Danvers, and only waited for his (Sir ’s) aid to be 
carried into effect. It will be a large advance of capital, with some 
little risk,” said he ; “ but it will, I think, be the BOEING of the youth, 
who no longer wishes to remain in a state of idleness and dependence.” 

“Dependence!” interrupted Sir Gerald; “again that horrid word! 
For God’s sake, my dear sir, what could have induced you to vex me 
and hurt my cousin’s feelings by the mention of a word so little in 
accordance with the delicacy of our relative positions 7” 

“ Why did I mention it ?” replied My Hamilton—*“ why, because I 
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was in hopes it might lead to the happy result it has had; that it 
might make an idle and well-nigh spoilt young man reflect on his 
actual position, and turn the talents he possesses to some better ac- 
count than coach-driving, horse-racing, and such like pursuits ; not 
to say anything of the ignoble appellation of being his rich cousin's 
toady.” 

“No one could say so,” impatiently exclaimed Sir Gerald—*“ no 
one who knew Harry’s proud and noble heart would dare apply such a 
word tohim. It must have been evident to all, that Harry was and 
is my superior in everything save in the possession of that wealth you 
are determined to make me hate.” 

“ You are mistaken, Sir Gerald,” interrupted Mr. Hamilton; “ few 
people are disposed to give others credit for more moral courage than 
they are themselves possessed of; and as few circumstanced like H 
would have dared to brave the rich cousin, no one imagined he did 
so; and it suited not my regard for his late father to hear the son thus 
spoken of. I see,” continued he, “that you are displeased with me, 
my dear young friend, and I must be content to bear that displeasure 
till time shall have convinced you that I am right, and that it was 
with a view to benefit you both that I ventured to snap the silken cord 
of pleasure which made you and Harry inseparable, At this moment 
a lucrative and honourable situation in a mercantile house is open to 
his acceptance; but he will require the loan of 10,0002. to enable him 
to undertake it. Have I your sanction, Sir Gerald, to make arrange- 
ments for such loan to be granted by you to your cousin?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Sir Gerald; “TI will have no loan made to my 
cousin, but I shall take care my bankers write to his credit any sum he 
may require.” 

“ He will not accept it but as a loan, Sir Gerald; the youth has too 
much of his noble father’s blood in his veins for this; and why should 
you, because you are possessed of wealth, imagine that poverty is 
without its pride and its wilfulness” 
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SENT WITH A PRESENTATION COPY OF ANSTER’S XENIOLA. 
BY EDWARD KENEALY. 


Tats book that I send thee was giv’n me in days 

When my heart like thine own was as fresh as the flowers, 
When Pleasure threw round me her roses like rays, 

And Life seem’d a journey through gardens and bowers ; 
pf dn have d on, and my spirit no more 

ears that of enjoyment, tearfully sees, 

Like some exile whose bark moves away from the shore, 
The fondly-loved landscapes fade off by degrees. 













in days like the present of bloom. 

If thou shouldst, let these “ love-gifts,” bestow’d by thy friend, 

Bring to mem'ry his words breathed in days of the past— 
shall alone have an end, 
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A FEW WORDS WITH OUR ANCESTORS.* 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 


“ The foremost dog catches the hare.” Answer, oh! ye of the Past, 
whose wisdom first proclaimed it, is this quite true in the Present? 

There is a principle which, like the world whereof it smacks, is 
“ too much with us;” it accounts the foremost dog a divinity, and the 
rest of the pack poor devils. We vote the first runner the prize before he 
wins it, and pronounce the second in the chase to be “ nowhere.” Now, 
foremost dogs—if the truth may be reverentially acknowledged in the 
teeth of a proverb—are very apt to miss their hares. That is a better 
proverb which defines the difference between Brag and Holdfast. 
Many a foremost dog before now has pursued the “ go-ahead” principle, 
until nothing has been visible of him but his hind-legs with his tail 
between them. 

It is possible to go a little too far in following a darling object. Be 
it one of love, ambition, hatred, or revenge, the ardour of pursuit often 
carries us far beyond it. Have it we will; we devote every corporal 
agent to the chase; we start with a soul “ all legs and wings,” and 
the whole world is lagging behind us; when lo! just as the living 
prize is panting within reach—just as the glory, to secure which we 
have strained life itself to outstrip every competitor, is exclusively our 
own—all, all ours—whish-sh! we go by it; carried forward by the 
force of our own accumulated energies, the daring and impetuous im- 
pulses we have set in motion, without the slightest power of stopping 
until it is too late. Faster ¢han a mail-train on a railway in fairyland, 
have we shot past the precious prize, the creature of our too-eager and 
over-heated desires, pursued but to be overtaken, overtaken but to be 
outstripped. There is no situation more galling than this, or more 
ridiculous; at the same time there is none more common, 

Is it not absurd to a degree bordering on the sublime, to see the 
leader of the wild chase, at the very instant when the game should be 
in his clutch, shooting helplessly, hopelessly, a-head of it—borne along, 
self-defeated, while his cooler competitor comes up at his leisure and 
catches the hare? Still it is a very ordinary every-day spectacle. 

It is wise to give encouragement to the exertions by which success 
in competition is to be attained; but it is unwise, for it is unjust, to 
give all to the foremost because he is foremost, without waiting for the 
issue, or observing how followers run. 

No failures or disasters attendant upon overshooting the mark will 
ever cure people of their fond reliance upon foremost dogs, to the pre- 
judice of the zealous, emulous, and gallant pack, who are often in less 
danger of failing, and nearer to the mark by the exact distance they 


* The most quaint and original of modern wits, Charles Lamb, was the first, per- 
haps, in his series of “ Popular Fallacies,” to attack the ancient proverbs of the 
language —to question the sanctity of their bold assumptions, to pluck their vener- 
able perukes, and exhibit the baldness beneath. The present writer, in the pe- 
riodical wherein that series appeared, at a modest distance as became him, followed 
up the subject, lengthenin the list of fallacies (so considered, whether in gaiety or 
gtavity) by a score; but there still remain a few which, if they have escaped “ the 
question” hitherto, merit it equally with their dissected brethren. ‘These he pro- 
poses to bring up for judgment. 
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seem from it. The deceiver goes on, day by day, taking his unre- 
luctant oath, and proving too much by half, yet deceiving still; while 
the plain-dealing disciple of sincerity with a simple affirmation on his 
lip, carries no weight because he has so little tosay. It is soon settled 
that Ae is not to win, because he is modestly behind. 

When the world’s “ foremost dog” plunges at full speed into a 
dubious canal-scheme, or enters, with straining nerves, upon a ruin- 
ous line of railroad, can it be said that he is in the act of catching 
his hare! We see him springing forward, the first in the throng, 
to join a bubble-company, to dabble in foreign loans, to start 
an extra-opposition steamer, or to secure, with superhuman saga- 
city, some forged exchequer-bills on fortune-making terms; and the 
world halloos on its duller dogs, and cries, ‘“ See what it is to be 
foremost!” 

Is there a lottery all prizes? he buys up half the tickets on the first 
day. Is there a project for paving the streets of the moon with wuod? 
he negotiates for the earliest shares. Is there a plan for neutralizing 

earthquakes, and rendering avalanches beneficial on the principle of 

the sliding-scale ? he is chosen chairman of the board of directors. 
Is there a steeple-chase, involving a leap from the Goodwin-sands to 
Tenderden-church? he is at the head of the mad mob. In short, is 
there a neck to be broken? it is his, 

The foremost dog is the representative of the early bird, who is 
proverbially said to “ pick up the worm.”. We have no sympathy 
with these early birds who are asleep before dinner, and only half 
awake at anytime. They always fancy that they have turned their 
day to good account if they have but seen it break. Their maxim is, 
not to make hay while the sun shines, but only to make sure of seeing 
him rise. ‘They are up so soon, that they have always plenty of time 
and to spare—for doing nothing. ‘They begin with the beginning, 
and think they have then done all. So entirely self-satisfied are they 
in the reflection that they are early birds, that they look upon every 
other bird in the forest as a lost sheep. No peacock so vain-glorious 
as the early bird; he deems himself a shining character, like Phebus, 
because he was up as soon, He is paradoxical, and argues that all 
who rise late, soon go down in the world. 

“Tt is the early bird,” he cries, “who picks up the worm.” But 
he never waits to hear the memorable answer to this argument, 
“ More fool the worm for being up so soon.” By this it at once be- 
comes manifest, that early rising, if good for one class is bad for 
another. So the foremost dog, oftentimes, instead of catching his 
hare is caught in a snare. 

Again, is it not written in the book of the Sheridans, of Tom the 
son of Richard Brinsley, when the purse of guineas was picked up in 
Piccadilly, at seven in the morning, that as the elder said, “ See, Tom, 
in the finding of the purse the advantage of being up soon;” the 
younger rejoined, “True; but the man who lost it must have been up 
sooner.” In like manner is the foremost dog a frequent loser by being 
foremost. 7 

It is also recorded in the annals of Jemmy Wood the Rich, that 
when that early bird, arriving at his banking-house ere the shutters 
were fairly opened in the — happened to cash a bill before the 
clerks came, he boasted of being foremost—of having turned a profit 
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of fifteen shillings while the clock was striking nine! “ Ah!” returned 
the cautious old cashier, who had hung his hat up at exactly two 
minutes past, “ Ah! sir, the race is not always given to the swift, nor 
the hare to the foremost dog; had you but paused, and spent a minute 
in examining the list of bills behind you, you would have seen that 
the one you have cashed was stopped!” The hares caught by some of 
our foremost dogs have terribly sharp teeth, and bite harder than their 
captors. 

We should pity the mistakes and reverses of these foremost dogs, 
and wish better luck to their undeniable zeal and activity, if they were 
a little more tolerant and charitable towards the fairer but less for- 
tunate strugglers whom they temporarily outstrip. But we see them 
bent only upon “ getting on,” no matter at what or at whose expense. 
They seize on every accidental advantage, and freely place it to the 
account of their own astonishing merits; while they attribute all the 
disasters of a competitor to his ill-deserts, and affect to look upon 
the obstacles which rise unceasingly in his way as direful and angry 
judgments., We see amidst the stern reality of the contention, the 
hollowness of the powers to which success is promised—the showy 
qualities which seldom wear well—the dash, the trick, the cleverness 
that turns everything to account, and the spirit of enterprise that 
carries everything before it—until it fails! And then it remains for 
us to note, that the foremost dog, though he started so well, has not 
caught the hare at last; he has only succeeded, too often, in impeding 
better pursuers of the game, and preventing their hard, constant, long- 
sustained but unadmired efforts from being effectually cheered on to a 
more timely triumph and a worthier reward. 


“ Birds of a feather flock together.” Much that is incontrovertibly 
true in the letter, is absolutely false in spirit. Read this ancestral 
ipse dixit according to the spirit, and we may ask, with little expecta- 
tion of an answer, “In what wood? On what moor? Nay, on what 
duck-pond ?” Birds, in the sense thus figuratively conveyed, flock 
not together if they can help it. Though of feather identical, their 
paths are divergent, so long as they are unconstrained, and can enjoy 
delight with liberty. 

But in a cage, or a sparrow-trap, the whole case is different. So 
with men. In the debtor’s prison, and on the felon’s wheel, birds of 
a feather may doubtless be said to flock. In barracks or on ship- 
board, in a union-workhouse or Westminster Hall in term-time, the 
same thing may happen; so in many other places; but still with con- 
siderable qualification, even here. 

For in the debtor’s prison, and on the felon’s wheel, how can we 
say, unqualifiedly, that “birds of a feather” flock? All are criminals 
here—all debtors there; so far there are only two classes; but in each 
of these there are fifty classes. No two blades of grass, no two 
speeches from the throne, no two peas, no two French operas, are 
exactly alike; how much wider and more curious a difference might 
the nicely observing eye detect between any two debtors whom it might 
challenge for scrutiny! The shades of difference are more numerous 
than the grains of Time’s stock of sand in these latter days. Greater 
still, perhaps, is the distinction betweeh one felon and another; nicer, 
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and more wonderful, and more infinite, the degrees of that consan- 
guinity in guilt which enables us to class them unceremoniously as 
birds of a feather. Like the soldier in barracks, the pauper in the 
poor-house, they resemble each other on one single point—one only, 
and differ on ten thousand. Soldiers, merely by measuring upwards 
of five feet ten, may be voted all alike; paupers, simply by occupying 
the lowest place on the social scale, may be deemed one and the same; 
but there ends the likeness. 

But if we enter the world, and observe the habits of its classed mul- 
titudes who are more free to come and go—to part company and choose 
for themselves—we find that the rule of companionship among birds of 
a feather rarely holds good even in a qualified degree. ‘To begin with 
the highest objects—the crowned heads. Where is the flocking toge- 
ther, save once in a century, at a congress! ‘To sink down to a stage 
only one above the lowest,—who ever heard of executioners particu- 
larly affecting one another’s company. 

Take the case of an intervening class—more illustrious than kings, 
and more expert in decapitation than the headsman—the wits. Do 
they love to congregate and commune—to flock together and frater- 
nize? Where is their aerial meeting-house, their star-roofed temple 
of exclusiveness? An omnibus on that road, to set us down within 
earshot, near the keyhole, would be worth the starting. But the truth 
is, they rarely meet at ail, even in twos and threes. You find them 
thinly scattered to make up a shew at the sumptuous tables of the rich; 
but never in full cluster round the temperate board of intellect and 
learning. There is good reason for this. When they meet together 
by chance, two, three, or seven, they cease to be wits. They are 
all dumb as Fear. They have encountered at once their keenest critics 
and most dangerous competitors. The presence of each one, confounds 
the rest. ‘The concentrated lustre of the audience so outshines the 
individual lustre of him who would address it, that selfish concern 
takes the place of sociality, and not a mouth is opened—but to eat. 
When the wits disperse, however, they find fit audiences, and are wits 
again. They talk now, because they feel that the rewarding laugh 
will not be checked either by the manufacture of a joke in return, or 
by envy at success. ‘The birds migrate, each for himself and Apollo 
for all—and every feathered flutterer of the flock becomes once more 


bold as 
“ the bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train.” 





A pleasant story was related the other day by a foreign correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post. The Pope’s Nuncio was introduced lately 
to a very distinguished circle of the wits; and having sat with thirsty 
ears, in a scene of the dreariest dulness, until dinner was nearly over, 
he addressed to his next neighbour, in a flattering and anxious whisper, 
this pertinent inquiry—“ When do you begin ?” 

Physicians flock together, no doubt—at a consultation; just as lawyers 
are compelled to do for disputation’s sake; but this argues nothing for 
their love of companionship. The several parties are as attached to 
each other, as the man of physic would be to the company of his 
deceased patient, or the man of law to the society of his penniless 
client. 

Whatever kings may do, ministers must flock together; but then it 
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may be asked—are they always birds of a feather? Or rather, do we 
not see, at least once in a century, met within the same treasury-nest, 
the cuckoo and the jackdaw, the kite and the dove—sometimes even 
the little tom-tit perched on the folded wing of an eagle? Their com- 
pulsory flocking is no impeachment of the rule we are maintaining, 
which pre-supposes the operation of a “ voluntary principle” of com- 
panionship. 

Of the statesmen and legislators who are untrammelled by cabinet 
regulations, how few habitually flock together and associate. Take 
the birds of a feather. Do the most consistent and honourable men 
“ row altogether in the same boat?” No, for they are to be found on 
every side of the house, contending with each other on opposite 
benches. Do the turncoats? Not at all; they are quite as variously 
situated, and never sit together. But what we call Whigs, migrate 
with Whigs? and Tories flock to Tories? No, not so; it often happens 
that a member of one party has no personal or family associates but in 
the ranks of his antagonists; that a red mixes in pleasant acquaintance- 
ship with the blues, while a blue rarely encounters one of his own 
colour except in the public arena. 

There is another and not less important class similarly characterized. 
Fancy, for one moment, an assemblage of editors—an editorial flocking 
together, to discuss the topics of the day, or the state of the nation!— 
a commingling of pens in one grand literary plume! From the hour 
in which the first goose was plucked, the world has witnessed no ex- 
ample of such a unity in feathership. We have heard often enough 
of the mighty, the earth-changing influences which must result from 
the cordial union of all literary men upon a given point;—they would 
lift up the globe, star-high, if they were but to join hands—to flock to- 
gether; but then there are two slight obstacles, for the given point is 
never settled, and the union never happens. 

In mercantile circles, there is no greater propensity to flock. Buyers, 
happily, are not all congregated in one quarter of the world, and sellers 
in another. All the rope-makers do not pair off in one line, and hang 
together; all the tailors do not cut themselves out for exclusives; if 
we visit a hosier, we are not astonished at finding a silversmith in com- 
pany; nor at a wine-merchant’s table do we expect to hear each of the 
guests successively remarking, “ I have some hock equal to this at 
seventy-two,” and “ You should taste my sherry at fifty-six.” These 
sensible people well know that “two of a trade” are not the most 
agreeable company, and they shake their feathers for a flight in an 
opposite direction. 

A habit of flocking together would be an unprofitable one to money- 
lenders, who in that case must draw lots, like shipwrecked mariners, 
to decide which should be the miserable martyr to the wants of the 
rest—which should undergo the fearful penalty of borrowing cash 
from his brethren for their relief in that trying extremity. But bor- 
rowers contracting such a habit would be still worse off ; they could 
only lend one another their ears, and exchange blank acceptances not 
negotiable. 

The flocking-practice, however, is gencrally thought to be a fa- 
vourite one with thieves; but this is, in a great measure, a mistake. 
Thieves can scarcely be seen by anybody in gangs until they become 
convicts. True, we say they swarm; but that is because we find them 
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in all parts of the town. If they did not disperse, and scatter them- 
selves over a wide space, we should have them collecting into a dense 
multitude, preying upon themselves, and panting for the accustomed 
fingering of honest pockets. In this forlorn predicament, they could 
but ply their trade after the fashion of the two immortal professors of 
Fielding, where the Count packs the cards though aware that Mr. Wild 
has no money to pay his losses, while Mr. Wild is unable to keep his 
hands out of the Count’s pockets, though apprized by experience of 
their emptiness. Thieves can only be said to flock together on the 
presumption that the world is crammed so full of them, there is 
actually no room for them to separate. 

Are beggars in a plight essentially dissimilar? Too much sympathy 
for each other, too much of each other’s company, would ruin them, 
Thirsty travellers never seek about for dry wells; nor does the most 
eloquent of beggars address one word of his affecting appeal to 
Charity, if Charity have left her purse at home. Still less would the 
practised petitioner for an alms supplicate the brother who begs. 
There is honour among thieves—and beggars. 

Where then are the human birds who, of the same feather, flock 
together? We know not where to look for them, except in a genuine 
English party, highly genteel and respectable, while waiting for dinner, 
or early in the evening—a party of remarkably. pleasant people, who 
have the misfortune to be chiefly strangers to each other. There, 
until a sufficient time to melt the ice (two hours) has elapsed, the 
flocking principle is frequently predominant—the ladies being all clus- 
tered on one side of the room, looking roses, but thinking thorns—and 
the gentlemen huddled together on the other, discussing the weather, 
the Derby, the corn-market, or the new ballet. 





THE THREE TRIALS. 
A LEGEND OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


Ir was late in the evening when the Bishop of Salzburg entered the 
hall of his palace, where his knights and men-at-arms sat carousing 
round a board laden with goodly viands and flagons of sparkling 
co His countenance was troubled, and in his hand he held an open 
etter. 

“ Is there one among you, my valiant knights and men-at-arms, who 
will mount and ride to-night, and do my bidding at the camp of my 
good brother, the Catholic Duke ?” 

There was silence for a brief space. Then many spoke—“ The way 
is through the Black Forest, and this is an eve on which the demons 
have double power.” 

“I know it, my children; but it is a holy errand, and I will give 
my blessing ere Taare and a rich reward on return, to whom- 
soever will dare to go.” 

Then out spake a young and handsome knight, the gallant Hubert 
von Alstein—“T will go, your ; and with your blessing, and 
my own good sword, will fear nor man nor. fiend.” 
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“ Well said, my son, thou wast ever a brave youth. Follow me to 
my chamber, and thou shalt have full instructions.” And the Bishop 
left the hall. 

Now when the young knight made the offer, many others had also 
come forward, and expressed their wishes to try the adventure, but 
Hubert had first spoken, and was therefore chosen; nor would he 
accept of partner or companion in the dangerous enterprise. 

So he ascended to the Bishop’s chamber, to receive his full instrue- 
tions. And the Bishop said—“ Here is a sealed packet; deliver it 
with thine own hand, to our noble brother, the Catholic Duke, and 
bring me back a reply, ere noon to-morrow. Here is also a relic, a 
fragment of the true cross, brought from the Holy Land, attached to a 
golden chain seven times forged, and blessed by his holiness the Pope. 
Bind it round thy neck, and hold it to thy bosom. Now take my 
blessing, and with these and thine own good sword, thou mayst pass 
unscathed through the fires of ‘Tophet.” 

The young knight bent the knee, and received with reverence the 
benediction of the Bishop. 

Then Hubert’s trusty steed was brought forth, and he mounted 
him; yet ere he rode from the court-yard, he stayed beneath a low 
window, barely five feet from the ground, where a light glimmered 
through closed lattices and encroaching vine leaves. He struck lightly 
on the casement ; it quickly opened, and a fair face and neck ap- 
peared from the narrow aperture. 

“ Ah! Hubert,” said the maiden, “ whither so late, and on so wild 
a night ?” 

“ My errand is wilder than the night, fairest. I go to the camp of 
the Duke, with letters from his grace, your right reverend uncle.” 

“The saints protect us! Hubert, you will not surely tempt the 
dangers of the Black Forest to-night ?” 

“ Nay, Lilla, I must go; and will claim a rich reward should I 
return—and return I shall, for I have been blessed by the Bishop, and 
carry with me a precious relic—a fragment of the true cross. But 
this is lingering—I should be on my road; one kiss, Lilla, and pray 
for me till I come again.” 

So Lilla gave him one kiss, and many beside; and with tears and 
entreaties that he would run no needless dangers, she saw him depart. 

Hubert rode cheerily on as long as he continued in the open country, 
but it needed all his courage to enable him to keep up his spirits as 
he plunged into the gloomy forest. However, it was too late to re- 
treat, so he said an Ave, pressed the relic to his bosom, and urged his 
horse into a gallop. 

The road grew gloomier and more intricate as he proceeded along 
it, and he had accomplished about a mile, when the trampling of a 
steed behind him caused him to look back, and he beheld a knight 
close behind him, mounted on an ebon-coloured charger, and clad in 
black armour, having on his helmet a large carbuncle which diffused 
a mysterious glimmer around. 

“Good even,” said the stranger ; “we have a rough ride before us : 
whither are you bound ?” 

“ To the camp of the Duke, with dispatches,” replied Hubert. 
“Strange!” ejaculated the black knight; “we ride on the same 
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errand. I, too, bear dispatches to the Duke, and from a holy prelate, 
the Bishop of Salzburg.” 

“Do you not fear the demons who throng these woods?” inquired 
Hubert. 

“ I have a sure protection,” replied the black knight; “ the Bishop 
blessed me, and gave me a fragment of the true cross.” 

“ Another strange coincidence !” exclaimed Hubert; “I, too, have 
a similar relic, and am armed with a like benediction.” 

The black knight laughed, and his laugh was echoed by a thousand 
mocking noises, while forms, indistinct and ghastly, flitted between 
the trees, and crossed their path. 

“ Holy Virgin, save us!” exclaimed Hubert, crossing himself. 

“ Cease this mummery,” said the strange knight; “are you a priest, 
that you can do nought but pray? If you fear the phantoms, kiss 
your relic, and all will be well.” 

“I do not fear them,” answered Hubert, stoutly ; but he neverthe- 
less drew the relic from his bosom, and pressed it devoutly to his lips. 

“Let me see this precious fragment, and I will shew you mine,” 
said the black knight. And they compared the two by the light of the 
carbuncle, and found them precisely alike. 

* I have a strange fancy that we should exchange relics as a token 
of brotherhood,” pursued the black knight. ‘ Will you consent?” 

“‘ Nay, good knight,” said Hubert, “ I may not part with so precious 
a gift, even though yours may be equal to it in sanctity. Let each 
retain his own.” 

“ Now I look again, mine is larger than yours, and has a nail within 
it, Which yours has not; therefore I should lose by the exchange,” said 
the black knight, sarcastically. ‘ Disengage the chain from your neck 
that we may compare them more closely.” 

“ Nay, I part with it not, even for one moment. If you can see it 
thus, as I hold it forth, well and good,—but it leaves me not.” 

The black knight stooped to look at the relic, at the same time tender- 
ing his own to Hubert’s inspection; then, as Hubert also leaned forward, 
he made a hasty snatch at the chain, and almost succeeded in break- 
ing it; but the links, seven times forged, and blessed by the Pope, 
proved true to their trust, as Hlubert’s strong hand did to its hold of 
the treasure. ‘The black knight was forced, with a deep execration, to 
release his prey, while Hubert exclaimed—*“ Avaunt, foul fiend! in the 
name of all the saints!” As these words were spoken, the black knight 
dashed his spurs into his horse, from whose nostrils issued volumes of 
flame and smoke, and plunged into the thick covert of the forest, while 
ull around rang with shrieks of wild, unearthly laughter. 

Hubert stared around him in astonishment; then kissing his talis- 
man, he replaced it in his bosom, felt that the Bishop’s letters were 
safe, and resumed his route. 

The forest was once more tranquil; the moon shone out; the red 
light which had occasionally gleamed in the direction of the sound, 
amid the trees, died away; the cries and shrieks were lost in the 
distance. 

He had ridden, perchance, another mile, when a voice plaining in 
distress, broke upon his ears. So piteous were the tones that he in- 
stantly dismounted; and leading his horse, forced his way through the 
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thicket. He had not proceeded far, before he came to an open space, 
where, bound to a tree, he descried a venerable looking old man, 
whose robes of purple and ermine proclaimed him an ecclesiastic of the 
highest order; near him, was a mule, also tied to a tree, and a dead 
body, apparently that of a man-at-arms, lying with its face downwards. 

“ Oh! my son, help!—help, and pity!” cried the old man. 

* Holy father, whence this plight?—how may I assist you?” cried 
Hubert, unbinding him. 

“My son, I am the Archbishop of Cologne, and have been griev- 
ously beaten and wounded by robbers or evil beings, I know not which. 
Journeying through this forest to visit the Bishop of Salzburg, with 
four retainers, and two sumpter mules, I was attacked as | have 
described, and should have perished, but for your assistance. ‘The 
body on the ground before you is one of my followers ; the others fled, 
the robbers took my sumpter mules, and all my wealth. Their mis- 
creant leader even carried off a piece of the true cross, which I valued 
more than all the rest, and which I was about to compare with a 
similar fragment possessed by my brother, the Bishop of Salzburg.” 

“That accounts for the relic in the possession of the fiend,” thought 
Hubert. ‘“ Mount your mule, holy father, and ride with me to the 
camp of the great Duke, where you will find protection; and on the 
morrow, an escort to the Bishop.” 

“IT thank you, my son'—but first, let me pray, and thank the saints 
for my deliverance. So good a knight as you are must have a crucifix 
about you.” 

“ I have no crucifix,” replied Hubert; “ but I have the very frag- 
ment of the true cross, alluded to by your grace, which has been con- 
fided to me by the Bishop of Salzburg.” 

“ That were better than all,” cried the Archbishop. ‘“ Lend it me, 
my son, that I may profit by its virtue.” 

“ Here is the relic, most holy Archbishop,” replied Hubert, “ but I 
may not part with it. I will hold it in my hand, while you pray.” 

Scarcely had the Archbishop put knee to ground, when, seeing 
Hubert’s attention fox the moment distracted, he sprang up, and 
seizing the relic, attempted to take possession of it; but again Hubert’s 
good fortune prevailed, and enabled him to overthrow the deceiver, 
who, uttering a piercing shriek, which was answered by the same 
yells and cries as had before been heard, fell to the ground, and 
changed instantly into a corpse, his robes becoming the loathsome 
habiliments of the grave, his goodly person, benign countenance, and 
venerable white hairs, a mass of corruption. Hubert started in horror; 
then turned to the body of the pretended retainer, and saw that it had 
also become a skeleton, while the mule, which had been fastened to a 
tree, had vanished. 

Congratulating himself on his second escape, Hubert again kissed 
the relic, and having regained the path, proceeded on his journey. 

He met with no further adventure, until he had well-nigh gained the 
outskirts of the forest, when he heard fearful shrieks behind him, and 
his name called forth in well-known accents. Turning, he saw his be- 
loved Lilla flying wildly after him, her hair unbound, her robes loose 
and disordered, pursued by a whole host of evil beings, 

* Oh, Hubert! save me—save me!” she shrieked. 
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* Lilla, dearest! what do you here?” cried Hubert, catching her 
round the waist, and seating her before him on his steed. “Do not 
tremble, Lilla, you are safe now. But in the name of wonder, how 
came you here?” 

“ IT know not,” she cried, faintly. “ I was dragged from my chamber 
by demons. But spur on your steed, or we shall be taken.” 

“ Fear not,” replied Hubert. “ Cling closely, and we shall soon be 

. safe. The demons are already giving up the chase. They fear the 
relic—ha! ha!” 

Lilla twined her arms round his neck, and laid her head on his 
bosom; but every moment she started and shrank, as if in pain, and 
moaned feebly. When he inquired the cause of her uneasiness, she 
again crept close to him, and appeared for a time composed. Sud- 
denly, she raised her head, and said, “ You are wounded, Hubert, I 
know it; let me open your vest, and stanch your wound. You bleed, 
Hubert—you bleed!” 

Hubert laughed. “ Not so, dearest,” he said; “I have received 
no wound.” 

But Lilla persisted ; she succeeded in opening his vest, all the while 
caressing him into forgetfulness of his dyty, till, in an unguarded 
moment, she grasped the relic, and at the same time attempted to 
slide from the horse. But Hubert again conquered. Drawing his 
dagger, without heeding her prayers and wiles, he severed her hand 
at the wrist, and flung her from the saddle. She fell to the earth, 
and glided across the road in the likeness of a beautiful serpent, painted . 
with a thousand colours, and having a crest of gold; and leaving, as 
she disappeared among the underwood, a shining track of mingled 
flame and blood. The severed hand fell from the rescued relic, and 
took the form of a fiendish claw. 

This was the last essay of the demons. Hubert arrived safely at 
the camp of the great Duke, and ere the following noon was again in 
the presence of the Bishop of Salzburg. 

“Well hast thou done, young knight; and many thanks do I owe 
thee,” cried the Bishop. “ Thou hast saved me many a rood of goodly 
land, and many a broad golden crown. ‘Thou hast borne many trials 
and perils, but thou hast won a rich reward. What dost thou ask? 
A place among the emperor’s guards? or a fort upon the frontiers 
under thine own command? or a rich estate, with gold to furnish thy 
castle ?” 

“Oh, mighty Bishop!” replied Hubert, prostrating himself before 
the prelate ; “there is a treasure greater than all these, that I would 
fain possess. It is the Lady Lilla—thy fair niece—for a bride.” 

Then the Bishop’s brow grew dark ; but Lilla stepped forward, and 
knelt beside her lover; and they were so lovely—so noble a pair, that 
he could not say them nay. So he joined their hands, and gave the 
bride a noble dowry. And she and Hubert lived a life of unclouded 
happiness and love, and left behind them many princely sons and 
gentle daughters to inherit their mother’s beauty and their father’s 
fame. 
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THE LOSS OF THE TIGRIS. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Tue two steamers, named after the rivers they first navigated—the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, were wending their way down the “ Great 
River,” skimming the liquid tide with the buoyancy of feathers on the 
breeze, and manned by right gallant hearts, cheered by a then un- 
clouded prospect of success. So exquisite was the build of these two 
steamers—so firmly were their segments riveted — so correct their 
proportions, and their forms so advantageous and nautilus-like, that 
scarcely anything appeared capable of impeding or preventing their 
progress. 

Saturday, May 21st, 1836, was a beautiful sunshiny morning. The 
stream was wide and deep, unimpeded by islands or shoals—and, with 
the exception of a ridge of rocks, known to the Arabs as the Hadjar 
Is Geria, and from their situation on a low alluvial plain, probably the 
remains of an ancient stone bridge—there did not occur any obstacles 
in the whole course of that day’s navigation. 

About four or five miles above this rocky passage, and at half-past 
ten in the morning, the steamers came to, along side the left bank of 
the river, to barter for some dry wood, which the natives had placed 
on the bank, and were disposed to part with. 

An extensive plain of low grassy lands advancing beyond the 
marble white cliffs of Irzah (vulgo, Ezra), causes the river to recede 
at this point considerably to the westward; while the plain itself is 
separated from the cliffs by a channel derived from the parent stream, 
called Musah by the Arabs, and corresponding to the Masca of 
Xenophon. Fragments and traces of ancient buildings are met with 
on this plain, but still more so on the neighbouring heights, which 
belong to the site designated as Corsote, by the historian of the Anabasis. 
Balbi compared their extent to that of Cairo, and said that it took his 
boat a whole day to encompass them, although aided by the current ; 
a statement which Rauwolf subsequently reduced to one half, a reduc- 
tion still not sufficient to meet the truth. 

The name of Irzah, or Ezra, handed down by tradition, appears to 
claim for these ruins importance in the Jewish annals, ‘There are, 
indeed, many probabilities that this was one of the numerous quarters, 
to which, like Tel mella, Tel harsa, Sura, &c., the Israelites were led 
during their captivity. It was one of those lonely spots in the wil- 
derness, where the. beautiful daughters of Israel, hanging their un- 
strung harps upon the boughs of the white poplars (willows is a mistake), 
and refusing their haughty victor’s command, (to use the version of 
the late Lord Wellesley :-—) 

“ —to sing the Lord’s song, in a strange clime, 
And chant the holy hymn to heathen ears ; 
Down by Euphrates’ side they sat and wept 
In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead. 


It retained the name of their great leader, who, favoured by the mission 
from Artaxerxes, collected on the river Ahava (Masca?) the offerings 
of the captive tribes, to complete the building of the temple com- 
menced under Cyrus; and who laimed a fast at the same place, to 
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ensure a right way and a safe one, across the great desert that lay 
between them and Jerusalem. 

The men without bondage—the same offspring of Ishmael who 
rendered the desert insecure in the time of Ezra, now stood upon the 
river banks, wondering what magic brought those steamers there ; and 
connecting with their presence the interpretation of a mysterious 
prophecy, familiar to themselves, “ When iron shall swim, Islamism 
shall fall ;” and which the events of the same day, led them to believe 
was opposed and thwarted by the wrathful dispensations of their own 
Allah, 

At half-past one, p.m., the loading of the wood being completed, and 
the men having dined, the two steamers left the bank together, and pro- 
ceeded down the river; the Tigris leading the way about one hundred 
and fifty yards a-head. The wind was blowing gently from the 5. E., or 
up the river, immediately against us, but only sufficient to ripple the 
water. After we had proceeded a short distance, a dark mass of 
cloud was observed on the horizon to the N.W.; but as the sky had 
been much overcast for some days the appearance was not at first con- 
sidered important. The cloud, however, continued to advance with 
rapidity, and as it approached, breasted the surface of the desert. ‘The 
awning of both vessels was immediately furled, anchors got ready, and 
other preparations made for meeting the approaching portentous storm, 

In a quarter of an hour after we had started, the sky to the N.W. 
assumed an appearance which we had never before witnessed, and 
which was awful and terrific in the extreme. A-.dense black arch of 
clouds stretched across the horizon in that direction, and the space 
underneath the arch was filled up with a body of dust of a brownish 
orange colour, whirling round, and at the same time advancing towards 
us with fearful rapidity. 

solonel Chesney had been for a few days on board the Tigris, which 
was thus, for the time being, the flag-ship, and those on board the 
Euphrates began to look out with deep anxiety for the signal to 
anchor; but at this very moment, we were passing over the rocks of 
Isgeria, which made it difficult, if not impossible, to secure to the bank 
on either side. 

The south wind had now become very light, and was for a moment 
nearly calm, indicating a change, when the Tigris having cleared the 
rocks, made a signal to secure to the banks as quickly as possible, and 
at the same time we perceived that she was rounding to, for the left 
bank. ‘The Euphrates followed her path as nearly as possible. At 
this moment, the hurricane came on us from the desert—a warm d 
wind, laden witli the fragrance of the aromatic plants of the wilder- 
ness, and followed in a few instants, by a tremendous blast of wind, 
with some rain in large drops. ‘The crash broke upon us like Heaven’s 
own artillery, and the hurricane seemed as if bent upon hurling both 
steamers at once to the bottom of the foaming river. 

At the same time, the Tigris struck the bank, and two of her people 
leaped on shore, with a rope to secure her, as was usual in bringing 
up; but being thrown from the bank by the recoil, the wind caught 
the starboard, or wrong side of her bow, and not only drove her off 
with great violence, but also caused her to drift down upon the 
Euphrates, so that both vessels would inevitably have come into col- 
lision, had not the commander of the latter, with admirable prompti- 
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tude, backed the paddles, at the risk of losing command of the steerage 
of his own vessel. Providentially, the Tigris, leaving the two men 
ashore, passed clear before the Euphrates had quite lost her head-way, 
so that the paddles of the latter being again turned ahead, she gained 
the bank with difficulty, but happily without recoil. Instantly, Captain 
Charlewood was on shore, followed by several men bearing a hawser and 
light anchor; within a few seconds, another anchor and chain cable 
had been got ashore, and these were followed rapidly by a third, the 
engines were at the same time kept going at full power, and the vessel 
was thus happily secured. Not so with the poor Tigris! After she 
was blown from the bank, the engines were worked at full power, and 
every effort was made to turn her bow to the bank; one anchor was 
let go, but the heel of the vessel made it impossible to get another out. 
Lower down, another attempt was made, but equally in vain. To go 
down with the stream was impossible, as in the total darkness the 
windings of the river could not be seen, and she must have run right 
ashore, and the wind, which was tearing the boards from off the paddle- 
boxes like shreds of paper, making it impossible to stand without 
holding by something, drove her upon her broadside, so that the 
engines became powerless, while the waves, rising to the height of 
four or five feet, dashed in through the windows. Every one made 
attempts, but ineffectually, to keep-out the water; and two native 
servants continued so employed till they perished. 

The fate of the vessel was soon decided. She began to fill fast, and 
every one came upon deck, with the exception of the engineer and his 
assistant, who remained in the engine-room until the water was more 
than knee deep, and the two natives previously mentioned. The fore 
part of the deck was under water when Captain Lynch came to report 
to the Colonel that the Tigris was sinking. The word was then passed 
for every one to save himself. At this instant, a momentary gleam of 
light faintly shewed the bank, at the distance of some twenty to thirty 
feet, and as there seemed every probability that the stern would touch 
it before she went down, the people were encouraged to remain steady 
until they reached the land. The officers and crew had continued 
perfectly cool and collected throughout this awful period. Orders 
were given and obeyed without the slightest confusion ; not a word 
was spoken—not a murmur heard. As the steamer first began to 
sink forward, the men moved gradually aft, some clinging to the ropes 
of the awning, the paddle-boxes, and funnel, but the majority keeping 
close to the tiller, where they remained in a body, patiently await- 
ing the result. The ill-fated vessel and her crew did not long re- 
main the sport of the wild waves; all at once she sank beneath them, 
casting thirty-four brave fellows upon the flood, to struggle against a 
furious wind and strong current, with an atmosphere so charged 
with dust and spray, that it was almost as dark as night,—indeed so 
awfully indistinct was it, that although there was but a short distance 
between the two vessels, it appears to me, at the present moment, like 
a night-dream—the memory of that vessel, thus sinking so suddenly 
beneath the waves. 

Captain Lynch had not left the vessel till there was about four-feet 
water on the deck, when he dived from beneath the starboard ridge- 
rope; and Colonel Chesney got clear in the same manner through the 
larboard side, and luckily took aia which brought him to the 
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land; for a moment, the Tigris remained, with the keel near the stern, 
uppermost ; but having gone down bow foremost, she struck the 
bottom in that position, and turned round as on a pivot,—for she was 
afterwards found lying in the bed of the river completely upset. It 
was probably owing to this circumstance that so heavy a fatality ac- 
companied the loss of this steamer, for it went down close to the bank 
—while the wind was driving everything on shore—and, (with one 
exception,) all were known to be expert swimmers. Even the sur- 
vivors themselves were totally unable to account satisfactorily for the 
loss of twenty of our devoted men out of the thirty-four on board, 
Being for the most part huddled together, many, during the darkness, 
may have grasped each other, so as to have prevented the free use of 
their limbs: it is likewise to be presumed that some took the wrong 
direction, and swam out into the middle of the river; but it is probable 
also, that many were involved in the whirlpool occasioned by the sudden 
sinking of the vessel, if not positively thrown over, by its own great 
revolution. 

In the meantime, the Euphrates had been secured to the bank; but 
as the waves were still dashing in through the ports, with the utmost 
violence, great fears were entertained that she might, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions made, sink alongside the-bank ; and if the storm 
had lasted only five minutes longer, in all probability this would have 
been the case. But the Almighty mercifully ordained it otherwise ; 
and the wind ‘having suddenly abated, the Euphrates still floated, but 
alone! and the sun shone with a laughing light, over the spot where 
the ship and her crew had been, dispelling, at the*same moment, the 
hurricane’s mist, and lifting the veil from the work of death. 

Scarcely was the Euphrates out of danger, than Lieut. Murphy and 
myself, after hastily arming ourselves, hurried down the banks of the 
river to the assistance of the wrecked. We had not proceeded far, 
when we came to where the Musah channel flowed into the river 
Euphrates. We did not hesitate taking the water, but plunged in at 
once, swimming with one hand, and holding our guns above water 
with the other. ‘The stream was deep, and the current strong, and 
the task greater than appeared at first. ‘The weight of clothes and 
arms fatigued us so much, that Lieut. Murphy was obliged to give up 
his firelock ; and I was glad, on reaching the opposite bank, to cling 
by a shrub to drag myself out of the deep waters. In the meantime, 
Captain Charlewood had launched a boat, and floating down the stream, 
reached the wreck before us. 

Those who had succeeded in gaining the shore, fourteen in number, 
were washed over the bank some distance into a field of corn. Colonel 
Chesney was of the number; and the happy circumstance of our gal- 
lant leader having been spared to us, gave us the only ray of joy that 
could brighten such a melancholy scene; and it did gladden all our 
hearts to see him safe, assisting and encouraging some of those poor 
fellows who had sunk down exhausted by their recent struggles, at the 
brink of the watery grave they had so narrowly escaped. It was 
indeed a touching sight to see those half-drowned men scattered upon 
the field, their clothes drenched and clinging to their bodies, some partly 
uncovered, their hair lank and dishevelled, and their faces pale and 
horror-stricken. Except Lynch, who required to be supported, and 
Chesney, who struggled away, half smiling, in advance, most of them 
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fell mechanically into pairs, and walked, holding each other by the 
hand, thus forming a kind of procession, which the whole crew of the 
Euphrates received with a silent, but deep felt sympathy. 

Exertions were now made to save any stores that might be found 
scattered along the bank. We could not also, at the first moment, 
admit the extent of the catastrophe that had visited us; and it was 
vainly hoped that some had been carried lower down the stream, and 
others might have swum to the opposite bank. Close and anxious 
search was made among the reeds and tamarisk jungle, but without 
success. Among those especially regretted, were Lieut. Cockburn, 
of the Royal Artillery, and Lieut. Lynch, of the 21st Native Bengal 
Infantry. 

Some of the wood of the paddle-boxes had been driven upon the 
bank; and with these fragments, came several cases of Birmingham 
and Sheffield goods, containing guns, pistols, &c. ; also two casks of 
salt meat (nearly two hundred weight each) which must have been 
thrown ashore by the force of the hurricane, together with a few books, 
amongst which was Colonel Chesney’s Bible, which had already, when 
he was navigating the river ona raft, gone to the bottom, and had been 
washed ashore in a similar manner. 

The situation of the lost vessel could not at first be discovered ; and 
we remained four days,—partly at the scene of the catastrophe, and 
partly a little below it, and close behind the cliffs of Irzah, sounding 
for the steamer, picking up what stores were thrown ashore, and look- 
ing out for the remains of our companions. ‘The conduct of the Arabs 
was throughout most praiseworthy. ‘They crowded, on seeing the 
catastrophe, in considerable numbers, around the spot where so many 
valuable things were scattered about; and immediately began to collect 
them with the utmost good will. Of course, at such a moment, every- 
thing lay quite unprotected ; but so far from taking advantage of this 
circumstance, they did not attempt to pilfer a single article, with the 
exception of oné man, who seized upon a bag, which he was imme- 
diately compelled to relinquish by his comrades, This was attributable 
to our having paid them for the wood in the morning—a line. of con- 
duct which would not have been pursued by a Turkish ship in similar 
circumstances. 

The second day, a report was brought that the Arabs had found a 
body. It was recognised to be that of Yuseff Sader, the interpreter. 
He was lying on his face, and must have died swimming. His hands 
were firmly clenched, and his countenance still indicated the fierce 
struggle he had made for his life. We buried him the same afternoon, 
The next day, Thomson, one of the survivors, and myself, had gone 
out to shoot rock, partridges which abounded on the cliffs, when we ob- 
served another corpse floating down the river. It lay on its back, one 
arm extended, and only the face above the water, upon which sat a 
vulture at prey. This body was picked up on arriving at the steamer. 

We had at this time several thunderstorms ; one, on the evening of 
the 23rd, was accompanied by thunder and very vivid lightning, and 
by a fall of large hailstones, one of which measured an inch and a 
quarter in every direction, and weighed 128 grains, 

These hurricanes appear to be common to great level tracts and de- 
sert spaces, from their being exposed to changes which, acting upon 
an extensive uniform surface, unjpoken by forests or mountains, accu- 
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mulate with an intensity that causes them to burst over some fated 
spot with fearful energy and destructiveness. For the same reason, 
they only last a brief time ; discharging, almost at once, their pent-up 
electric tension, and at the same time re-establishing an equilibrium of 
temperature, elasticity, and pressure, with the atmosphere around. 
Since the occurrence here related, I have had many opportunities of 
observing them. ‘The days on which they occurred were generall 
calm and sultry. A dense dark bank would come on steadily, the line of 
base being as distinct as a sheet of water. The wind appeared to 
blow strongest at the base, which was always in advance of the higher 
parts, and of an orange or red, or sometimes fiery red, colour, occa- 
sioned by the refraction of the sun’s rays from behind through the 
sand. ‘The almost resistless whirls would tear up the plants and shrubs 
of the plain, and even carry sheep off their legs if taken unawares; 
but these animals generally meet the hurricane with their legs drawn 
up and their noses to the ground. The Arabs, it is well known, also 
lie close to the ground during the prevalence of the blast, which they 
call by various names, as fatulali and samm, whence our “ simoom.” 
During its prevalence, the sky is often cloudless, and there is very 
little rain: and I have seen the city of Musul involved for a short 
time in utter darkness, and everything buried in a cloud of sand and 
dust, without a drop of rain falling. When the hurricane thus comes 
upon a city, the natives announce its arrival by loud shouts of warn- 
ing from the house-tops. 

Ammianus relates, in his history of Julian, that when he was at 
Anatho (Anah), there occurred “a terrible event—whirlwinds which 
blew down the houses and tents, overthrew the soldiers, and caused 
many boats to sink.” Josephus writes, upon the authority of a sibyl 
(very questionable authority), that it was by a similar phenomenon— 
viz., an impetuous wind or violent hurricane, that the tower of Babel 
was thrown to the ground. 

On the 26th, we descended to Anah—the most beautiful town upon 
the Euphrates, occupying a long fringe of soil between a low ridge of 
rocks and the swift flowing waters. Every house was embosomed in 
its own rich grove of palm trees, pomegranates, and flowering shrubs; 
and every grove was fertilized by self-acting wheels, which tilted up 
the waters into aqueducts, green with a rich drapery of ferns and 
mosses, while the middle of the stream was diversified by a long line 
of islands, whose refreshing depths of verdure were only interrupted 
by holy shrines or tombs, and the more towering ruins of the ancient 
Castle of Anatho. 

Here a number of bodies overtook us floating down the stream; and 
we hired an Arab to swim out and bring them in; but they were 
mostly so disfigured as to be no longer recognisable. We dug graves 
for them ashore, and buried them deep, leaving them only to the 
jackals’ howl, for they could not disturb more than the surface of their 
resting-place. The liberality of the governor and council of Bombay 
has provided funds for the erection of a fountain as a monument to 
those who perished on this unfortunate occasion; and it will probably 
soon be raised at this lovely place which, when the commercial and other 
advantages of the Euphrates are more generally known, is likely to 
become a place of resort to Europeans. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF O'KEEFE, 


Ha, ha! John O’Keefe! The Soul of Whim, Master of the Revels to 
the Court of Momus! Rex Jocandi! President of the Board of Fun! 
High Priest to the Temple of Folly! or by whatsoever nonsensical title 
thy shade may rejoice in—all hail! “ Your lordship is welcome among 


us.” Would that thy mirth-moving spirit could, at each anniversary of 
merrie England’s ancient holiday, induce us indeed to 


“ Stick up our houses with holly, 
To broach a tub of humming bub, 
And welcome all with a rub-adub-dub, 
And be, ‘ as our fathers were,’ jolly.” 


What a goodly train of fantastic images arises when we syllable the 
name of the merry enchanter! Shelty, Nipperkin, Darby, Quiz, 
Bagatelle, Munns, Old Dowdle, Cranky, Bowkit, Lingo, Cockletop! 
Not the phantasmagoria of a French magic-lantern—reflected forms, 
that “ come like shadows, so depart”—but the choice spirits of our 
bard’s own creation—* sport for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever!” A distillation from the leaves of the “ Merry 
Mourners” would yield an elixir vite to “ cleanse the bosom of the 
perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart.” O’Keefe! Dispose in a 
circle the mystic characters that form his name, and the shades of 
Edwin, Quick, and Munden, dance the hays within it. By the way, 
would there be anything terrific in the bona fide ghost of Munden or 
little Quick? Could any body pretend to be frightened at it? 

It is a consolation, on the approach of the yellow leaf, to have been 
born in time for the enjoyment of O’Keefe’s “ excellent fooling.” ‘The 
young men of the day talk of having seen Munden once or twice! 
Nobody owns to Quick. In a year or two, Elliston will be spoken 
of as an actor of some celebrity in his day, as we say of Burbage 
or ‘Tarleton. We have seen him in his heyday, in “ Wild Oats.” 
The veteran author himself, we believe, more than once witnessed that 
actor’s glorious impersonation of his Rover. No wonder that he lived 
to a good old age. Elliston would have been alive now had he not 
quenched his fine ethereal spirit in the mephitic vapour—the foul 
exhalation from a banquet “ of the earth, earthy.” He should have 
taken more draughts of O’Keefe, and fewer of brandy and water. Let 
it not be supposed, from this association of the names of bygone actors 
with that of the subject of this rambling article, that his characters 
were written exclusively for the peculiarities of an individual, We 
have seen Jemmy Jumps played by Munden and Elliston. We have 
laughed right joyously at the representatives—how excellent, yet how 
different! of the ludicrous compound of “ tags, laces, whalebones, busks, 
and bodices;” but in the tempest and whirlwind of our mirth we never 
forgot the fun-compelling Frankenstein, the creator of the merry 
monstrosity. 

We think it is Mr. Leigh Hunt, who, in a cordial notice of our 
author, says,— In his Lingo he has hit the perfection of the 
ridiculous.” We agree with that admirable critic, and feel that in the 
following passage he has reached its sublime extremity :—“ Lingo. 
Pray, sir, can you decline the tum supine to a lady that’s fine? 
VOL, IIL, 8 
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—Eugene. Ah, you're a great scholar, Mr. Lingo!—LZingo. Scholar, 
sir! I have been a master of scholars!” It is a characteristic of 
O’Keefe’s genius, that, upon the very borders of absurdity, he, by 
some incident, local or otherwise, redeems the scene from the “ in- 
credulus odi” of offended common sense. When M‘Gilpin, for in- 
stance, confident in the possession of a branch of churchyard yew, 
which, while he grasps it in his left hand, will render him inaudible to 
the person he immediately addresses, though every one else will dis- 
tinctly hear him, determined to astonish the natives, walks up to the 
chief, surrounded by his devoted clan, and Jooing to the great mon 
with a cringing obsequiousness that aggravates the insult, blurts out 
the exclamation—‘“ What! you’ve got into Parliament, and be d—d 
to you!”——we admit the possibility of such an occurrence in the 
ultima thule of superstition, the Highlands of Scotland. When Sir 
John Bull, on his visit to France, cavalierly treats Colonel Epaulette 
as a tailor, and Lady Bull humbly apologizes to the real tailor for her 
husband’s ignorance, its probability (the stupidity of Sir John and the 
affected refinement of his wife considered) heightens the enjoyment 
of the contretemps. Whata splendid fellow is that Nipperkin! How 
choice a specimen of what the French delight in characterizing by their 
term bonhommie ! what a pure philanthropist! 


“ A lass is good, and a glass is good, 
And a pipe to smoke in cold weather, 
The world is , and the people are good, 
And we're all good fellows together.” 


But if we suffer our recollections of the humorist thus to trespass 
upon our limits, we shall have no space for the higher claims of our 
old friend in his character of poet. 

We think we see the elevated eyebrows of some critical reader, and 
that we hear his preliminary whistle to the repetition of the word. 
We can imagine his sotto voce quotation—“ Tag rag, merry derry, 
perriwig and hatband” — the sceptical tone of his exclamation— 
* O'Keefe a Poet!” and the triumphant coolness of his request to be 
favoured with a taste of the poet’s quality. 

We will endeavour to furnish one, and premising that we speak 
of O’Keefe in his dramatic capacity only, on the aptitude, indi- 
viduality, and occasional bursts of inspiration exhibited in the 
songs appropriated to his dramatic characters, we build our hope 
of establishing the claim of John O’Keefe to the distinction of 
a poet. The living author we are about to name can afford the 
comparison: we may further observe, that detraction would neither 
advance our argument nor increase our reputation. Itis in the recol- 
lection of a great many of the drama’s patrons, that the poet, Thomas 
Moore, wrote an opera some twenty years ago. Has a single song in 
it survived ? Do we—who were boys then, and now are fathers,—on 
birth-nights and festivals, ring in the ears of our children the cherished 
morceaux of “ M.P., or the Blue-stocking?” and, as far as in us lies, 
promote, by oral communication, their transmission to posterity ? If 
not, why not? asthe lawyers have it. The songs of the distinguished 
lyrist lack identity and association with dramatic character. What 
is the reason that the beautiful melodies of Rossini, “ Di tanti palpiti,” 
* Di piacer,” &c. are already blown upon as stale quadrilles and worn- 
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out airs with variations?—they were not “married to immortal verse.” 
The words and melody of a song to live, must resemble the Androgene 
of Plato, each a moiety, incomplete in itself, cemented by the soul’s 
communion into a perfect being. Mr. Balfe’s beautiful air, “The 
light of other days,” will not be sung by our grand-children. It is fast 
fading into oblivion; the words are too jine—the present generation 
cannot understand them, and the next will not try. Let us suppose 
one of O’Keefe’s dramas given us for perusal, without the songs inci- 
dental to the piece: let us then imagine the lyric portion of the drama 
laid before us; and we deny the possibility of an error in assigning to 
every claimant of the dramatis persone the song which the author 
intended for the character. Can this be said of any of the thousand 
operas that have discovered the “facilis discensus averni” since the 
days of O’Keefe ? It is high time that our bard’s modest observance 
of the precepts of the Ars Poetica should receive its due acknowledg- 
ment. His heroes and his ploughmen do not speak the same language, 
and the difference between matured age and the “adhue florente 
juventa fervidus” could not have been more strongly marked by Horace 


‘himself. How natural, how characteristic of the gay, reckless Valentine, 


tired of “the town-bred fair, who shine in artificial beauty,” is the 
exclamatory burst into song, when addressing, on his first entrance, 
the daughter of his tenant:— 


“ Charming village maid! “ If not enjoyed with thee, 
If thou wilt be mine, E’en nature’s beauties fade ; 
In pearls and gold array’d, Sweetest, do but love me— 
All my wealth is thine, Charming village maid!” 


And on hearing the gallant captain’s licentious proposal, how beautiful, 
how manly, and how accordant with the character of an upright 
yeoman—the “ cultor virentis agelli”—is the honest farmer’s indignant 
reply. Ina strain of natural eloquence, he proudly refers to the time, 
“a far distant date,” when his forefathers earned the honourable meed 
of labour in the field of his daily toil:— 
“ Ere around the huge oak that o’ershadows yon mill 
The fond ivy had dared to entwine, 


Ere the church was a ruin that nods on the hill, 
Or the rook built her nest in the pine.” 


What a string of homely, but heart-stirring images! How feelingly 
does he trace his humble genealogy from his grandfather downwards:— 
“ He, dying, ueathed to his son a good name, 
Which, oe ed, descended to me. 


The heart must be seared by the oppressor’s scorn, or ossified by 
the sad realities of life, that does not glow at the conclusion: — 


“ For my child I’ve preserved it, unblemish’d by shame, 
And it still from a spot shall go free.” 

Every line of this admirable song is a bar of sterling gold, stamped 
With the impress of a poet’s genius; and, till our language shall be 
utterly emasculated, and the proud independence of honest labour 
merged in the abject slavery of the serf, it shall descend from sire to 
son, like the “‘ good name” it glorifies. 

Shades of Anacreon and the geptle Tibullus ! would either of you 
disown the third line of the follgwimg extract ?— 
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* Come, dearest girl! (the rosy bowl, 
Like thy bright eyes, with pleasure dancing ;) 
Thou art my heaven, so take my soul! 
With rapture every sense entrancing! 
Oh, my bonny Bet!” 


The unpretending genius of our author prevented the obtrusion of 
his classic recollections ; but he occasionally threw out a hint to the 
scholar, that the frivolous, sportive, laughter-loving O’Keefe had 
tasted at least of the Piérian spring. With what delicacy of sentiment 
has he refined the point of Theocritus, in the amatory verses which we 
extract from his “ Castle of Andalusia” :— 


“ A bee within a damask rose “ There, tasting all the bloom of spring, 
Had crept, the nectar’d dew to sip ; Waked by the rip’ning breath of May, 

But lesser sweets the thief foregoes, The ungrateful spoiler left his sting, 
And fixes on Louisa’s lip. And with the honey flew away.” 


And how naturally has he paraphrased Martial’s “ Quicguid agit 
Rufus &c., in Sandy Fraser’s love-sick ditty: — 
“ - senses seem bewilder’d quite, 
seem an amorous ninny— 


A letter to a friend I write, 
For Sandy I sign Jenny.” 


We must check our disposition to quote examples from our bard, 
lest enthusiasm should get the better of discretion, and cause us to 
weaken the impression which we would fain believe our extracts have 
made in his favour. We will venture one more, however, from an 
opera, the name of which we have forgotten:— 


“ As burns the charger, when he hears 
The trumpet’s martial sound ; 
= to scour the plain, he rears, 

nd paws th’ indented ground,” 


Ah! says our critical friend again, “ cavatgque tellurem,” Virgil to 
wit, eh? We do not believe a word of it. He was not thinking of 
Virgil; or, granting that our old favourite could not divest himself of the 
ideas associated with his early studies, we feel bold to assert that few 
authors, ancient or modern, within the limited range of our study oF 
cognizance, have exceeded in boldness of thought, or facility of ex- 
pression, the magnificent hyperbole of the conclusive lines:— 


“ He starts, his bonds a vain control ; 
He bounds on wings of wind, 
And spurns the moments as they roll, 
With lagging pace, behind.” 


John O’Keefe! peace to thy shade, and blessings on thy memory. 
We owed thee a debt of gratitude for many an hour’s felicity. Would 
that the mintage of our brain could have afforded a tribute more worthy 
the spirit of departed genius! Thou hast always made us merrier, 
sometimes wiser; and however unimprovable our own temperament, 
we gratefully acknowledge that the tendency of thy literary labours 
was to better the mental condition, and to create a healthier pulsation 
in the hearts of thy contemporaries. Of thee, it might be truly said 
that thy pen had never traced “ a line which, dying, thou couldst wish 
to blot.” , 

“Vale! in eternum, vale!” 








SCRAPS FROM HEINRICH HEINE.* 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


I, 


Once a sweet and lovely image 
On my sorrow shed its light ; 

Now that lovely form is faded, 
And I am enwrapp’d in night. 


Children, when they are in darkness, 
Feel their timid minds oppress’d ; 

Loudly then they raise their voices, 
Sing to lull their fears to rest. 


Thus, while darkness is around me 
Still, a wanton child, I sing, 


Though my songs may not be pleasing, | 


Freedom from my grief they bring. 


II. 


I know not what should grieve me, 
Yet feel my spirits fail ; 

It haunts me—will not leave me, 
That ancient, wondrous tale. 


The Rhine is softly flowing, 
I feel the breeze of night ; 
The mountain-tops are glowing 
With evening’s ruddy light. 


See there above reclining, 
A damsel passing fair; 

Her golden garb is shining, 
She combs her golden hair ; 


With a gold comb parts her tresses, 
And she sings a song as well ; 

Its melody possesses 
A strange and potent spell. 


And the sailor feels it move him, 
As he floats in his little bark, 
He wildly looks above him, 
And the rock he does not mark. 


Beneath the billows sinking, 
Will man and boat be gone ; 
The mischief—to my thinking— 
The Lurlei’s song has done. 


Il, 


My beart, my heart is mournful, 
ough May is a time for glee; 
I stand on the lofty bastion, 

And I lean against the tree. 


There tranquilly are flowing 
The waters of the moat; 

The boy there pipes and angles, 
That passes in his boat, 


| From the clouds 





| 








* All from the Reisebilder (pictures of travel). 


those who may not be acquainted with him, should 
smile in his sentimentality, and that he is often 


sorrowful. The second poem is fountied on a 


So small and varied yonder, 
What pleasant forms I view— 
The gardens, woods, and meadows, 
| The men and cattle too! 


The girls are washing linen, 
| About the grass they bound ; 
The mill-wheel foams with diamonds, 
I hear its distant sound 


_ By yonder ancient fortress, 
A sentry-box I see ; 

| A scarlet-coated fellow 

Is pacing lazily. 


_ He now plays with his musket, 
Which shines in evening's red ; 

| He shoulders and presents it— 
Would that he shot me dead ! 


IV. 


the moon is peeping, 
With a pallid autumn glare ; 

The pastor’s house is standing 
Alone in the churchyard bare. 


The mother is reading the bible, 
One daughter rubs her eyes, 

The son at the light is staring, 
And the younger daughter cries : 


“Oh, Lord! the days are tedious, 
And a weary life have we! 

Tis only when they bury folks, 
We have anything to see.” 


The mother speaks through her reading: 
“ You're wrong, there died but four 

Since the day they buried your father, 
By yonder churchyard door.” 


“ I’m starving,” yawns the elder ; 
“With you I cannot dwell, 

To the Count I'll go to-morrow, 
He’s ricb, and he loves me well.” 


The son breaks out in laughter ; 
“ At the Star are hunters three, 

Who make gold, and are ready 
To teach their art to me.” 


The mother flings the bible 
Straight in his skinny face ; 

“ Then thou wouldst turn a robber, 
Thou villain without grace !” 


They hear a tap at the window, 
And they see a warning hand ; 

And now in his sable surplice, 
They see their dead father stana, 







s pretty generally known here; but 
formed that there is always an ironical 
bing at his reader when he seems most 
that the Lurlei Rocks, on the Rhine, art 


haunted by a sort of Syren, that lures the navigator destruction.—J. O. 
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“WHAT BECAME OF THE EXECUTIONER 2” 


BY CHARLES W. BROOKS, 


“ Horatio, "T were to consider too curiously to consider so. 

“ Hamuiet. No, faith—not a jot. As thus: Alexander died, Alexander was 
buried, Alexander returneth to dust, the dust is earth, of earth we make loam. 
wee —_ of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not stop a beer- 

?’ 


“ But what became of the Executioner afterwards?” was the question 
of a very beautiful friend (now some thousand miles away), as the last 
leaf of a romance brought a catastrophe in which the author had left 
a great deal to the imagination of the reader, and imagination grumbled 
at the legacy, for the strange reason that it was too large. “I 
always,” she continued, “ thought Finis was Latin for The End, but 
this is no end at all.” 

There is much to be said, nevertheless, in favour of a dramatic 
ending to a story. It is, of course, praiseworthy, because it is an end- 
ing, and it is also praiseworthy, because it leaves a clear-cut impression 
upon the mind. ‘There is hardly a more disagreeable spectacle than 
when the curtain of a theatre falls upon a well-grouped tableau, but 
“ sticks” within six inches of the stage, and the unconscious heroine, 
extricating her dead body from the agonized grasp of her broken- 
hearted lover, shews the audience a pair of white satin shoes walking 
away O.P., while a crowd of red legs and spurred boots are hurrying 
off to the prompter’s side and that of their own fire. And yet the 
spectators always remain to grin at such a spectacle, and to prove that | 
we all like to know “ what becomes of the Executioner afterwards.” 

A volume of finales would certainly be attractive in these days of 
literary oddities. There is so very large a quantity of subjects, which, 
like a young lady’s watch, are never properly wound up. A few people, 
indeed, have begun to take pride in an unterminated condition, for, 
very recently, the highest “ honours” a man could take at Cambridge 
was the extra-judicial declaration that he was “no end of a brick!” 
But this is a slight exception to the general rule, and there can be no 
doubt that we all have in us more or less of Mrs. Foresight, who in- 
ov of her sister, whether she knows such a place as the World's 

ind. 

Shakspere, who has been usually supposed to tell us as much as 
we ought to know upon most points, is certainly open to improvement 
in a few cases. In “ Romeo and Juliet,” for example, he has neglected 
a fine field for the display of his universal knowledge. He kills the 
wit, the bully, the suitor, and the brace of lovers, and they cannot 
therefore be expected to say much more for themselves. But one 
would like to know what became of that wicked old Nurse. Did Lad 
Capulet continue her in her situation, or did she give her a month's 
warning, or a month’s wages instead? And did the Nurse*thereupon 
ally herself in marriage with Peter, and set up the public-house called 
the Capulet Arms? Or did she betake herself to the original coquet- 
tish Rosaline, whom Romeo had, at her own command, abandoned, but 
who can hardly be supposed to have been in earnest in giving him 
such an order, and who must have gone into strange alternate passions of 

blighted love and gratified revenge at the old woman’s narrative! Or 
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was the good-for-nothing old crone sent to the Veronese Penitentiary, 
where she long beat hemp, until, in a fit of remorse and despair, 
she, one dark evening, applied a portion of her manufacture “ to its 
right use ?” 

And Shakspere can never be forgiven for not making a sixth act 
to the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and giving us that glorious 
supper at Master Page’s, on the return of the whole party from the 
oak of Herne the hunter. What a party that must have been! They 
could not have set down to table till one in the morning—but when did 
they rise from it? Do you think, that, in ten minutes, Falstaff had 
not regained his sway over them all, and that, as he poured out quip 
and crank, and jeer and jest—silencing Sir Hugh Evans with an 
imitation of his Welsh, and maddening mine host of the Garter with 
hints about keeping his stable-doors fast when Germans were loose—the 
very turtlewives themselves did not think they had been a little too hard 
upon the merry old creature, whose years were warrant against his ill- 
doing? Was not William fetched out of bed to be again examined 
touching the genders of nouns and the properties of posset? Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenton have vanished early, and the health of the bride and 
bridegroom has been duly honoured-— Page has returned thanks, 
and mine host has reminded them how he prophesied that “ the youth 
had it in his buttons, and would carry it.” But who comes tapping at 
the door, and asking for “uncle?” It is Master Slender who has deferred 
the publication of his wrongs until another day, and rather determined 
to let “ the best in Gloucestershire know” how he supped with the 
Court wit, and a distinguished party of the gentry and clergy of 
Windsor. He is made very welcome; and as he warms with the 
good liquor, his coxcombry drops away, and he proffers his “ own 
great chamber” to any of the company who will visit him; and when he 
is asked for a health, he simpers, and gives Alice Shortcake, to whom 
he has lent his book of riddles. ‘The doctor, too,—he sulks rather 
longer, but finds his way in at last, and after detailing his grief in 
much piteous polyglot, he brightens, and though, when the dignity of 
the profession demands it, he affects to “ like not these toys,” he sings 
many voluble French chansons, until he falls asleep, and they carry 
him away—there will be work for him hereafter! How Mrs. Alice 
Ford smiles, and Mrs. Margaret Page screams, and they all laugh and 
shout, and arrange for another coursing morning! But why did 
not Shakspere tell us all about it? 

In the “ Tempest,” the termination is yet more indefensible. If we 
had been favoured with a few more acts, we should have seen the 
homeward voyage of the royal and noble party, and the half-price at 
Covent Garden would have had a view of the enormous ship with 
which Mr, Kemble astonished the town. The restoration of Prospero 
the First would have afforded a fine opportunity for the poet to glance 
at that of Charles the Second—as it was just as easy for Shakspere to 
prophecy as to record. And we should like to know whether Sebastian 
and his intriguing friend did not organize an Opposition in the parlia- 
ment of Milan, and move amendments to the address of congratulation 
on the birth of Miranda’s first child; and whether a monument were 
erected to old Gonzalo, and whether it on faster than the Nelson 
column; and whether Stephano did ap Caliban, and take him 
home with him for a show; and fwhether the speculation suc- 
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ceeded so well, that Trinculo (who was a professed fool) went to law 
with Stephano for part of the profits. “ This was looked for at 
Shakspere’s hand, and this was baulked.” 

But Shakspere is by no means the only person who cries—* here 
break we off,” when such breakage involves damage to our feelings. 
It is hardly worth while to allude to subjects, the very nature of which 
forbids their ever having an end, such as that interesting periodical, 
the “ Spanish Constitution,” which commences a fresh series every six 
months, the new editor, at each change, rejecting all the articles ac- 
cepted by his predecessor, but still inviting contributions from every 
solvent Spaniard, and menacing the discontented with his reviews. 
‘The rope which the Irishman despaired ever to finish winding up, 
concluding that somebody had cut off the other end of it—and Goéthe’s 
story without an end—or object—may be classed together among the 
phenomena of interminability, the catalogue of which will be nearly 
complete when we have added to it the complaints against the Income 
Taxers, the overtures to the French Ministry and to “ Semiramide”— 
the charges of the judges on the Western, and of the innkeepers on the 
South-eastern circuit—and the discussions on the questions, Who were 
Ida of Hapsburg, Junius, and “ Walker?” 

Why should a writer stop at all? It is clear that this inquiry must 
have occurred to Samuel Richardson, and yet he left Miss Harlowe 
and Sir Charles Grandison at sixes and sevens, when he might as well 
have gone on to eights and nines—what was an additional hour or 
two’s nap to the Sleeping Beauty? The only author who has any real 
title to say he has finished his work is the dictionary-maker, who is 
usually full of the spirit of contra-diction, for in lieu of stopping with 
the alphabet, he immediately commences a roll-call of proper names, 
and sometimes of improper ones, as in the case of the last French 
dictionary for schools, which ends with a long list of “ words unfit to 
be used by or in the presence of ladies.” 

Authors, however, seem to be circumstanced like stammerers—while 
they deliver their sentiments continuously, all goes well, but if they 
stop, and then resume, they only accomplish a failure. Milton, Cer- 
vantes, and Gay, are three instances of this fact, and there is no 
security that our own next paragraph may not be evidence that there 
is a fourth. 

Sir Walter Scott has been accused of hurrying to a conclusion in 
most of his fictions, and in him it was less justifiable than in most 
people. “ You know how long and how happily I lived with Diana, 
but you cannot know how I regretted her,” are the brief words in 
which Francis Osbaldiston sums up half a life. But other persons 
besides Tresham may complain that they have no account of the 
marriage ceremony, or of the introduction of the beautiful huntress to 
the old merchant of London, or of the gradual mastery which his 
daughter-in-law achieved over him, the only permanent obstacle to 
which was his being grandchildless. And the rest of the acts of old 
Owen would have gratified many who have enjoyed those of Tim 
Linkinwater. In the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” Sir Walter has chosen to 
follow in the steps of his master, “ where indeed, he had a delight to 
walk, had he not?” and to close the door of the feasting room in our 
faces. “ And, now, my lords and lieges, let’s to dinner, for the 
cockyleekie is cooling,” remarks King James, and so the story ends, 
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That dinner-party would have terminated the book far more chi- 
valrously than the knighting of Richard Moniplies, for we should have 
had another chapter, and the chapter would have created another night. 

But the question with which we began, “ What became of the 
Executioner?” would, taken literally, suggest a whole volume of 
romance. It would embrace a somewhat extensive period—from Cain 
to Ketch—and it would be a literary paradox, for it would be full of 
last words. Lives of the Executioners” would certainly be a taking 
title, especially if the books were bound in red cloth, with a guillotine, 
stamped in gold, on one cover, a gibbet similarly engraven on the 
other, and the “ lifted axe and agonizing wheel” alternating on the 
back. Some very singular psychological details might be collected 
from such sources. Passing over the earlier classic executive, and 
grouping the lictors into a bundle, surmounted by an axe, like their 
own fasces, we should like to know something of the Carthaginian 
official who exercised the utmost rigour of the law upon Regulus, and 
having no captured guns to spike, spiked the captured general. We 
should like to know who performed the last office for the author of 
“ Cicero’s Offices,” and to be informed whether it was from the 
window of one of those offices that the great lawyer put his head to be 
struck off, as one writer affirms; or whether the counter-allegation of 
another, that Cicero died in a litter, merely means that he found him- 
self in a mess. We know that all the gabble which Heliogabalus had 
learned from eating so many tongues, could not soften his executioners, 
and that though they were the tongues of ostriches, they did not enable 
the emperor to digest cold iron; but particulars would be acceptable, as 
the nephew remarked when told that his rich and childless uncle had 
either died or married, the narrator forgot which. When Damien was 
to be put to death, the young nobility of France offered itself in a body 
as executioners, but the offer was rejected—a knowledge of which cir- 
cumstance probably prevented a similar offer from a deputation of Peers’ 
Eldest Sons, in the case of Mr. John Bean. But Damien was executed, 
and in a manner which excited the displeasure of the callous Walpole, 
who was remarkable for interfering with executions when it was too 
late—as in the affair of Admiral Byng. The private biography of the 
grooms of the chamber, who made “ Damien’s bed of steel,” would be 
worth reading ; probably, like other public offenders, they were 
estimable in all the relations of domestic life, and, perhaps, made 
amends for pouring the boiling oil upon Damien by wasting the mid- 
night oil upon Voltaire. Byng’s own executioners were marines, of (as 
well as to) whom, one may tell anything; but the sailors concerned in 
the murder ef Carraccioli, might, if free agents, deserve a place in 
history, not very far from the Damienicides. Like an improvident 
Arab, we have scattered our dates, but we have a desire to know 
which lies nearest to the functionary who was going to execute 
Grisi, in the “ Gazza Ladra,” for stealing a silver spoon, because we 
should like to engage his services for the next offender in the same 
line—say the next “ widow of fifty” who elopes with a wealthy boy of 
nineteen. 

The publication of a Series of Elegant Extracts from Epitaphs 
would seem another mode of satisfying the craving which exists among 
us to have all that we can for our mréney. With accurate references 
to the other literature of the coyntry, the “‘ Manual of Monuments” 
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would enable the inquiring student to trace those who act, and those 
who write of their acts, to the fall of the white curtain which drops 
alike upon actor and critic. Burke might issue such a companion to 
his British Heraldry, or Dodd to his Baronetage—the form would be 
simple enough. For example:— 

* Jounson, SamueL. Proofs of Identity.—He wrote a dictionary 
out of his own head, and threatened to beat impudence out of Foote. 
Wrote a piece, Irene, and yet was a friend to a manager, Garrick. 
The first person who put parliamentary speeches into English. Being 
asked whether he did not hope to see a certain lady in Heaven, re- 
plied that he had no wish to meet fools anywhere—nevertheless, a very 
nice old man for a small tea-party. Is mentioned by Lindley Murray 
and William Cobbett. Monument. In Lichfield Cathedral, and in St. 
Paul's.” 

“ Buonararte, Napotgon. Proofs of Identity.—He fought several 
battles with various persons, and gilt the dome of the Hopital des In- 
valides, His intentions towards E ngland are not supposed to have 
contributed to a certain paving. Ultimately, he said he should ‘ throw 
himself upon the Prince Regent;’ but ‘our fat friend,’ from prudential 
motives, declined such an honour. He would not allow France to 
rest in peace, and France has recently returned the compliment; and 
the rattle of Parisian fiacres around his grave succeeds to the murmur 
of the Atlantic waves. Monument. In most parts of continental 
EKurope—the Simplon is the testimonial most creditable to his philan- 
thropy, and the Boulogne column to his prudence.” 

“‘Nextson, Horatio. Proofs of Identity.—He had but one arm, 
which did the work of a hundred. He exercised a most paternal care 
in saving French sailors from drowning—for he either compelled them 
to remain on their own shores or brought them safe to England. He 
was considered the sea-serpent of Old Nile, but was a well known, 
though not very welcome guest at the Baltic. Monument. St. 
Paul’s, Southey’s Life, Campbell’s Ode, and the heart of every English 
sailor.” 

This kind of reference would be satisfactory to a large number 
among us, but a sarcophagus itself will not consume the curiosity of 
some people. ‘They will know who succeeded the departed person in 
his name, honours, and estates, and it was only the other day that we 
saw this passion carried to excess. It was in a church in one of our 
suburbs, and immediately after the solemnization of a marriage, at 
which the writer had the honour of assisting, as the French say. The 
vestry is very small, and the bride’s agitation was very great,—in fact, 
the getting up “ Robert le Diable” in a back drawing-room, would be 
nothing to the scene in that vestry. So, while the crowd of white- 
robed angels, called bridesmaids, rushed, with one accord, into the cell, 
and exerted themselves mightily to hinder one another from doing 
any good, a few of the audience retired among the aisles of the 
building to wait the restoration to calmness of the newly-made wife. 
While so engaged, a wandering explorer of church architecture came 
in, and seeing a rather large monument, surrounded by unwashed 
cherubs, and surmounted by a kind of overgrown tumbler, intended 
for a vase, he eagerly proceeded to peruse itsrecord. It set forth how 
a Mr. Thomas Thompson, merchant of London, having duly filled the 
posts of overseer of the poor and churchwarden of the parish, to the 
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intense delight and satisfaction of mankind, had, on the 27th of 
February, 1796, retired from a world he was so well fitted to orna- 
ment, and, in future, would repose in a vault beneath that church. 

All this the image-worshipper incontinently copied, with one of 
Mordan’s pencils, into a red memorandum book. Whether or not he 
thought the writer were equally interested in the legend, he turned, 
and, with a benevolent smile, said— 

“ Do you happen to know, sir, anything of this family?” 

“ Nothing, I am sorry to say, but what we read here. You, perhaps, 
failed to observe the line below the original inscription?” 

“ Eh?—ah, so I did! Thank you, sir.” And to the copy of the 
memorial were added the words—“ The name is now extinct.’ 

Still the copyist did not seem contented. “ Extinct!” he muttered, 
and then he paused. 

Suddenly he advanced close to the tablet, examined it all over, 
stooped down and scrutinized the under edge, looked along the side 
edges, and then fetched the pew-opener’s chair to stand upon it while 
he peeped upon the dusty top and into the grimy mouths of the 
Thompsonic guardian angels. Finally, he descended and retreated 
slowly, his eyes still fixed on the monument, and murmured, as he 
paced mournfully out of the church— 

“ Well, I think they might as well have added the name of the 


stone-mason !” 





THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. 
BY ROBERT BELL. 


PART Ii. 


Ir was on account of the great difficulty in making easy passage 
through the streets that the nobility clustered so thickly on the bank 
of the river, which was studded with great houses, flanked with high 
walled gardens towards the Strand. Amongst the most memorable of 
these were Durham House, Somerset House, York House, Arundel 
House, and Salisbury House. They had their several gates and 
stairs ; and barges of various sorts enabled the indwellers to make 
their transport by water, without inconvenience, from one end of the 
town to the other. Remembering what a voluptuous age was that of 
the Restoration, it is worth noting to what shifts and extremities the 
dainty ladies and scented courtiers were put in the ordinary course of 
their affairs. A glance at the origin and history of coaches in Eng- 
land will shew that even in the time of Charles IL, conveyances of 
that kind were neither very convenient nor very accessible. 

The first vehicles known in England were the chariots (from the 
French charetfe), or whirlicotes, which were in use in the reign of 
Richard II., a sort of rude litter on wheels. Then came the coach, 
(from the French, carrosse, formerly written carroche, and derived, 
probably, from the Italian carro rozzo, red carriage,) about the reign 
of Elizabeth. The first coach sai have been seen in England was 
the equipage of Henry Fitz- » steward of the household to Queen 
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Elizabeth.* But it could not have been a very elegant machine, for 
the coaches in Germany, where the art at that period was somewhat 
more advanced, are described as ugly vehicles, made of four boards, 
put together in a very clumsy manner.t ‘The luxury, however, was 
no sooner discovered than the invention was rapidly seized upon, and 
applied to popular use. ‘The hackney coaches (derived originally from 
the French word haquenée, which at first implied merely a hack, or 
horse for hire, and became, ultimately, corrupted to the double appli- 
cation, ) were introduced about 1625, and were to be had in the streets 
or at the inns when wanted. At first there were not more than twenty 
of them, and they were found to be such a disturbance to the king and 
queen and the nobility in their progress through the streets, that a 
proclamation was issued, placing peculiar restrictions and obligations 
upon their owners, in the hope of abating the nuisance. A poet of 
that period (the poem is dated 1625, the year when the hacknies made 
their first appearance) distinctly refers to the noise of the coach-horses 
in the public thoroughfares— 


“ When the street 
Begins a new acquaintance with the feet 
Of lowd coach-horses.”f 


In the early part of Charles II.’s reign, the licences of the hackney- 
coaches were limited to the number of four hundred; but a few years 
later they were extended to seven hundred, merely to raise money for 
the seraglio of the king. Well might the satirist exclaim— 
“ Not for the nation, but the fair 
Our treasury provides !” 

About eight or nine years afterwards, sedan chairs (so called -frem the 
city of Sedan, in Champagne,) began to be adopted, and did more to 
bring the awkward lumbering hacknies into disrepute than all the 
broadsides of Whitehall, or the bell-ringers of Temple Bar. 

The hacknies, however, notwithstanding their rude structure, were 
in great demand amongst the play-going and spendthrift part of the 
community; but the expensive leaders of the fashion contrived to keep 
coaches of their own. ‘Thus Sedley, in one of his epigrams, contrasts 
the condition of a man of ¢on in his calash, and that of a poor acquaint- 
ance forced to put up with the miserable alternative of a hackney:— 

“ Thou in rich point, and Indian silk art dress’d, 
Six foreign steeds to thy calash belong ; 
Whilst by my clothes the ragman scarce would gain, 
And an uneasy hackney jolts my sides.” 
Sedley had no need to have recourse to these rumbling vehicles him- 
self, for he kept his own carriage, and lived sumptuously, to the ulti- 
mate detriment of his fortune. In an epigram on a court friend, who 
appears to have anticipated Father Mathew, and “taken the pledge” 
in the heart of the most dissipated court in Europe, he hints at his 
equipage, and exults in his “ riotous guilty living:”— 
“ Thou swear’st thou’lt drink no more ; kind heaven send 
Me such a cook or coachman, but no friend.” a 


From numerous passages in the plays and squibs of that period, 
* six foreign steeds” seem to have been the reigning fashion. Whoever 


* London, Westminster, and Middlesex, by Brewer and others. 
t See Pegge’s Carialia Miscellanea, for details on all these points, 
t Poems, by Robert Gomersal, 1633. 
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could afford to keep a carriage, also exhibited the ruinous ambition of 
a stud, consisting of Flemish or German horses. <A private calash 
hardly ever appeared in the streets with less than six of these heavy- 
paced cattle. Dryden speaks of the “ Flanders horses” in one of his 
epilogues ; and Cromwell was driving Thurlow with six German 
horses in Hyde Park, when he was thrown out, and gave occasion, 
amongst the other ridiculous productions of the time, to Sir John 
Birkenhead’s poem of the “Jolt.”* Cleiveland, describing the dally- 
ing gallant, says that he— 
“ Thinks there’s no heaven like a bale of dyce, 
Six horses, and a coach with a device,” 


And Mallet, in his famous dialogue between two horses, makes the 
steed of Charles I. complain of the king’s mistresses flaunting about 
with their ceremonial equipages:— 


“ The misses take place, each advanced to be duchess, 
With pomp great as queens, in their coach and six horses,” 


The hackney-coaches clustered principally about Bow Street and 
Covent Garden, where they were most in demand in the evenings. 
The actresses were, in many ways, their best customers, except such 
as had the use of carriages supplied by their lovers. As far as can be 
ascertained, however, they had no great distances to traverse on their 
way home, the popular favourites living close to the theatre, and in 
one instance actually in it. D’Avenant, when he opened the Lincoln’s 
Inn theatre, boarded his four principal ladies in his own house—Mrs. 
Davenport, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs. Davies, and Mrs. Long ; memor- 
able names, since they were amongst the very earliest women-actors 
regularly licensed under a patent. Craven Buildings was subsequently 
the residence of several distinguished actresses. Mrs, Bracegirdle had 
a house here, which was afterwards occupied by Mrs. Pritchard, and, 
to carry the interest nearer to our day, Elliston, Madame Vestris, and 
others now living, resided in the same place. Mrs. Bracegirdle after- 
wards removed to Howard Street, close to Mrs. Porter, who lived in 
Arundel Street ; and Mrs. Pritchard, upon taking leave of the stage, 
retired to a pretty river-side villa called Ragman’s Castle, not far from 
Strawberry Hill. ‘The dramatists also lived for the most part in the 
neighbourhood of the theatres. Congreve had a house in Surrey 
Street, and Vanbrugh in Scotland Yard, contiguous to his grand 
Italian theatre in the Haymarket. Dryden alone kept clear of the 
bustle, in Gerard Street, at the back of Leicester house, with the plea- 
sant privilege of looking out upon its costly gardens, although, strangely 
enough, he preferred writing in the street parlour. 

How familiar places acquire a poetical interest when we come to 
pause over such celebrities as these ! One does not gather up slight 
facts of this kind to no purpose. It is something, after all, to know 
that from this plain, solid, old-fashioned house, Dryden launched the 
thunders of his pen; that in this dim and tangled nook of houses Con- 
greve often made love, in his own spiritual and courtierly way, to the 
beautiful Bracegirdle, whom he afterwards abandoned for the grosser 


* It is to this incident Birkenhead alludes in one of his “ Forty Four Queries to 
the Life of Queen Dick.” He asks—“ W er Mr. Thurlow is not the proudest 
man in the nation, because he could satisfied till he had the‘Protector for his 
coachman ?”— Two Centuries of Paul’§ Churchyard, 
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spells of the Duchess of Marlborough ; that in this great china ware- 
house, once a playhouse, D’Avenant’s sprightly lodgers used to teaze 
him unmercifully about Shakspeare and his French nose; and that in 
this dark, dingy, slippery street running down like a sewer to the 
river, an English dramatic poet refused to see Voltaire, except as a 
private gentleman; as if the artificial conventions of society were really 
of a nobler mould and stamp than the dignities of nature! Poor Con- 
greve! poor with all his wit, all his fortune, his duchess, and his 
“face.” Into what an atom he dwindles at this distance of time beside 
his colossal friend of Gerard Street, who mixed with none but men of 
genius, and who was taunted by Pope with not being a genteel man! 
Think of that—Dryden not a genteel man. Why, you might translate 
the phrase into we under the sun, and you could not dis- 
guise its origin. Nobody but Pope, with his lambent finger on his 
cheek, and his fine cambric imagination fretted by vapours and a 
sickly stomach, could have dreamt of applying such a word to Dryden. 
But, see how the bare mention of these localities tempts us into 
suggestive episodes; and there would be no end to this sort of gossip 
if we ventured to indulge in it, and were not restrained by the consi- 
deration that we are collecting hints for speculation rather than specu- 
lating upon them. 
_ From the time when scenery was first introduced by D’Avenant at 
Lincoln’s Inn,* and afterwards extensively improved upon by Betterton 
at Dorset Garden, the accommodation in the theatres became an object 
of evident solicitude with managers. In Shakspeare’s time, when, be 
it remembered, there were no women behind the scenes, the privilege 
of sitting upon the stage, where stools were let out to hire, was enjoyed 
by the nobility and people of fashion. We have many allusions to 
this in old poems and pamphlets. The following may be selected as 
a concise illustration of that phase of ancient manners:— 


“ Rvfus, the courtier, at the theater, 

Leaving the best and most conspicuous place, 

Doth either to the stage himselfe transferre, 
Or through a grate doth shew his double face ; 

For that the clamorous fry of innes of court 
Fills up the private roomes of ter price ; 

And such a place, where all may have resort, 
He in his singularity doth despise.” 

The “private roomes” were equivalent to the private boxes of the 


modern theatre ; and the “grate” probably referred to some special 
nooks where the exclusives were wont to ensconce themselves. 


Again:— 
“ The Globe to-morrow acts a pleasant play ; 
In hearing it, consume the irkesome day. 
Goe take a pipe of fo; the crowded stage 
Must needs be graced with d your ; 
Sweare for a place with controlli hole, 
And send your hackney servant for a stoole.”{ 





* The “ Aglaura of Suckling” is said to have been the first play acted with 
scenes, such decorations regres Lowe» previously confined to masks. It was brought 
out at the private house in the Blackfriars, and Suckling bore all the stage expenses 
himself. dresses were sumptuous, and the play was “got up” on a scale of 
unparalleled magnificence. é 

+ Epigrams, by Sir John Davis, 1598. 
t Follies Anatomie, compiled by Henry Hutton, 1619. 
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With the introduction of women-actors this custom appears to have 
declined, and to have been ultimately abandoned altogether. The 
public were no sooner banished from the stage, than greater care was 
bestowed upon the fitting-up of the audience part of the house, and 
the seats, which had formerly been mere naked benches, were furnished 
with mats or cushions. Dryden, in 1692, refers to the covered seats 
in Drury Lane, and reproves the wilful carelessness of a portion of the 


audience— 
“Who, to save coachhire, trudge along the street, 
Then print our matted seats with dirty feet.”* 


This is, I believe, the earliest allusion on record to the use of mats and 
cushions in the theatre. Dryden’s prologues and epilogues are 
crowded with similar illustrative points. In one he tells us that the 
price of admission was half-a-crown (a popular charge in those days!); 
and in another he speaks of the persons who specially conferred their 
lustre on the gallery. ‘ My province!” exclaims Lord Flippant, “lies 
in the boxes, ogling my half-crown away.” From one of Mrs. Behn’s 
pert epilogues we gather also that the price to the boxes was half-a- 
crown;t+ and it would seem that ladies paid four shillings, perhaps, for 
some particular seats. In addition to these, there were two galleries, 
at one shilling and sixpence, and one shilling. The former was fre- 
quented by a class of women who, the better to disguise or assist their 
unfortunate occupation, always appeared in vizard-masks, and were 
further to be distinguished by a profusion of ribbands on the front of 
their dresses.[| Thus Dryden:— 
“ But stay ; methinks some vizard-mask I see 
Cast out her lure from the mid gallery : 


About her all the fluttering sparks are ranged ! 
The hoise continues, though the scene is ged.”§ 


The huge cravats worn by these “ sparks” were as conspicuous as the 

ribbands of the vizards. Tom Brown (that wicked dog, but brilliant 

wit) notices them, speaking of a smart point hitting some “ spark” — 
“So hard and so pat, 


Till he hides with his hat 
His monstrous cravat.” 


Witwould, in “The Way of the World,” is the representative of 
this class of silly pretenders. ‘ Dost thou not know me?” exclaims 
Sir Wilful; “by’r lady, nor I thee, thou art so becravated and be- 
perriwigged.” ‘The mask was the understood mark of the wearer’s 
profession. Hence Millamant’s rage with Mirabel—“ I go to the play 
in a mask!” In Steele’s time, virtuous women used to frequent the 
theatre with masks on the first nights of new plays. The reason Steele 
assigns for their selection of first nights, has a touch of pungent satire 
in it that lays bare one of the furtive vices of the day. Alluding to 
the licentious plays then in vogue, he adds, “ Such incidents as these 
make some ladies wholly absent themselves from the play-house ; and 
others never miss the first day of a play, lest it should prove too luscious 
to admit their going with any countenance to it on the second.”¢ 

During the performances, oranges were sold in every part of the 

* Prologue to Cleomenes. t Epilogue to the Dutch Lover. 


{ This custom continued to a later Prologue to the Mistakes, 
| Tom Brown’s Petition to the in Counci § Spectator, No. 51. 
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house, and it was an ordinary custom amongst the gentlemen to hand 
oranges to the ladies in the intervals of the acts. This custom is 
alluded to in several comedies. The orange-girls made a striking 
feature in the gay scene, with their picturesque hoods, serge petticoats, 
and pastoral baskets ; and it was in this capacity Nell Gwynne first 
attracted attention, the costume, no doubt, giving full effect to her arch 
and laughing beauty. ‘The peculiar interest attached to the occupation 
of these “ orange-girls,” was one of the chief fascinations of the play- 
house. They always had something witty and satirical to say to the 
periwigged gallants who came amongst them in a storm of curls and 
perfumes, and they helped very considerably, by their intimate know- 
ledge of the libertines of both sexes who frequented the theatres, to 
enliven the comedy of intrigue carried on in the lobbies and boxes. 
Billets-doux constantly passed through their hands, and their pretty 
baskets were frequently employed to convey notes of assignation hidden 
under the shadow of their golden fruit. ‘They exercised a privileged 
familiarity on such occasions, which enabled them to discharge their 
delicate diplomacy with the most brilliant success, or to extricate 
themselves from any unforeseen difficulty without suspicion. It was in 
the popular character of an orange-girl, accompanied by Miss Price in 
a similar disguise, that Miss Jennings, one of the most celebrated of 
the Court beauties, went to visit Rochester, when he set up as a Ger- 
man conjuror, near Drury Lane. De Grammont’s account of Roches- 
ter’s frolic is infinitely amusing ; and Miss Jennings’ mad-cap excur- 
sion is hardly less curious, as illustrative of the manners of the period. 
The ladies made their way on foot from St. James’s through the Park, 
with their little baskets on their arms, and got into a hackney-coach at 
Charing Cross. Passing the theatre, where the Queen and the 
Duchess of York were seated in state, they thought it would greatly 
increase the merriment of the jest, if they went in, and offered 
their oranges for sale under the royal box. ‘This lively sally was no 
sooner suggested than executed; but they had hardly entered the 
lobby, when they met Beau Sydney, who was paying his court to the 
Duchess of York, her Royal Highness not having then cast her sor- 
ceries, to the exclusion of all other pretensions, upon the reckless 
Etherege. The coxcomb, however, was too much engrossed with ad- 
miration of himself to perceive the sylph and her attendant. “ He 
passed them,” says Mrs. Jameson, who gives a very sprightly version 
of the story, “ humming an air and combing his voluminous wig, too 
much occupied with his own graces to notice those which lurked under 
the little hood, and were now averted from his gaze. Not so Killigrew, 
who next advanced; he was struck at once by the nymph-like gait and 
air which broke through all disguise, and accosted the pretended 
orange-girl with a freedom which at once offended and terrified her. 
She began to think that she might sell her oranges too dear; and 
Miss Price, observing that her indignation would betray her if her 
fears did not, drew her away in haste. They escaped through the 
crowd, and calling another hackney-coach, they again set forward.”* 
The rest of their adventure was no less unfortunate, and they were 
obliged, at last, to make their retreat to the palace as well as they 
could, without having effected the object for which they set out. 


* Beauties of the Court of Charles II.—De Grammont. Pepys. 
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THE TWIN GIANTS. 


A LEGEND OF THE CLIFTON ROCKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PORCELAIN TOWER.” 


THE FIRST PART. 


** Who caused the giant in this place to die >” 
MORGANTE MAGGIORE. 
‘Twas in Earth’s younger day, 
Ere the beard of Time had grown so grey, 
Ere Druids bent at Stanton Drew, 
And when England’s white-wash'd walls were new, 
Among the fresh but stardy trees, 
Over those fruitful shores that grew 
Where dirty Sabrina to ocean descends, 
And rolls like a pig in the mud at her ease, 
There dwelt two giants, brothers and friends, 
They regarded each other as brother and brother— 
Such Goram deem’d Vincent, such Vincent deem’d Goram ; 
But I know not if either had father or mother, 
Or if at that period there lived any other, 
Or if any such had existence before "em. 


Hlow there came to exist such a huge pair of folks 

I never could guess, nor was told, nor have read— 
Perhaps they sprung out of a forest of oaks, 

But assuredly not from a parsley bed. 
One might doubt if they ever were infants at all, 

But if they were such, I would simply remark, 
That to serve as their pap-boat a boat had been small, 

And their cradle were little if less than the ark. 
They'd have nursed the Colossus of Rhodes as a doll, 

And perform’d a fit feat for mankind to admire— 
As a humming-top using the dome of St. Paal, 

Or have made it a peg-top with Salisbury spire. 


One day,—it was very agreeable weather, 

The air was soft and still,— 
Vincent and Goram sat together 

On the top of an eminent hill. 
The sun smiling downwards so warmly and brightly, 
The mammoths were frisking about very lightly ; 
The icthyosaurus and plesiosaurus 
(Who afterwards died to be specimens forus) = 
Were crawling, and turning, and twisting, and twining, 
Enjoying the warming, admiring the shining, 
And not for a moment divining 

That their limbs so full of quick actions 

Should ever be petrifactions, 

And that centuries hence should see ’em 

Arranged in the British Museum: y 
And the cheiropodon whisk’d his tail in the air, 
With a sort of expression of “ devil may care, 


But Vincent look’d thoughtfal and Goram look’d dull, 
(For the latter was mark’d by a thickness of scull,) 

And Vincent at last the glad silence ‘gan mar 

With a voice like an organ, but louder by far. 

Loud it was, but not ungracious, : 
For his spirit was mild though his lungs were capacious. 


“ Goram,” he said, “ I am sad to think 
How life is fleeting o'er us— 
We wake, we sleep, we eat, weditink ; 
And, lo, these things befage us! 
T 
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Our mastodonta, our cheiropodonta, 
Our icthyosauri, our plesiosauri, 
Which you and I eat whenever we want a 
Somewhat to swallow 
To fill up a hollow— 
They go on as wisely as either you or I. 
They sleep and they wake, they drink and they eat, 
And frolic around us on light little feet, 
Nor know that to-morrow they'll serve us for meat ; 
Or dying in some little chink of the stones, 
Lie there till the soft earth grows hard round their hones. 
And shall such be our fate? Shall our names and our deeds 
Be for ever unknown to the race that succeeds ? 
Shall we not do some act a renown that may yield, 
And exalt us above these poor beasts of the field?” 





“ Well,” Goram said, and scratch'd his head, 
Which was thickly matted with whalebone hair ; 

‘* Let us build a great mound, with its foot on the ground, 
And its head very loftily raised in the air: 

Let us build it of rocks, and the bones of our flocks 
Shall be stuck all around it as marks of our power ; 
And we thus shall disclose what great giants were those 
Who could raise on the earth so enormous a tower, 
And eat so much mammoths as we shall devour ; 

So do you pick some rocks from this hill’s craggy side, 
And I will take measures new bones to provide,’ 


“ Then new people would say,” Vincent made him reply, 
“ Mark the pride of the giants of old !— 

They rear’d up great pillars of rock to the sky, 

And exalted the bones of their creatures on high, 
But their own have sunk into the mould! 

They work’d with no wise or beneficent aims, 

And therefore Renown hath forgotten their names,” 


“ Let us hear your own plans, then,” said Goram ; 
“ No doubt thou art wiser than I.” 

But though he spoke thus with a view to decorum, 
He thought it was telling a lie. 


And Vincent pursued :-—* Let us do some t deed, 
To make Envy die at, and Malice grow , seo ; 
That may gain us eternal renown as our meed, 
And astonish the natives in ages to come. 
Behold this fair lake that out-stretches so vast here, 
And think what a rich soil the water conceals ! 
From numberless hills all the waters are cast here, 
Which every new year make it oilier than last year ; 
A bottomless bottom of mud is amass’d here ; 
And if we should drain it we form a fat pasture. 
Besides—'tis worth heeding— 


By such a proceeding 
We gain an cbundanes of newts and of eels” — 


(The newts were the saurians renown’d in our song, 

And the eels great sea-monsters, three hundred feet long,) 
“ Let us cleave then a passage op here through the roc 
And win this fine pasture to fold in our flocks, 


But Goram was heavy and slow, 
And fear’d that the toil would be great ; 
Moreover, he wanted to know, 
And requested his brother to state, 
With what sort of tool they could ibly shiver 
That firm mass of rock ‘ewint the lake aud the river? 
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“ Leave that to my care,” 
His companion replied ; 
“ And I will prepare, 
And I will provide, 
A suitable tool for the pu in view, 
That will serve very well for myself and for you. 
For, a few days ago, as I wander’d alone, 
With my hook and my line by the side of the brook,” 
(His line was a cable, an anchor his hook— 
Whence he got them I know not, I know but the fact— 
And the brook was the sea, if we must be exact ;) 
“To essay and to look, if, by hook and by crook, 
I might coax a leviathan out of his nook,— 
It so came to pass, 
That I met with a mass 
Of a certain material much harder than stone, 
Its name and its class and components unknown ; 
And this to an oak-stem strongly tied, 
With a rope I shall spin 
Out of crocodile skin, 
Shall make us a pickaxe the rocks to divide. 
In turn, my brother, behoves us moil, 
And tend our flocks when we cease from toil ; 
And lest our high purposes prove a poor boast, 
Let us lay some small wager on who shall do most : 
As twenty large krakens, or forty fine rocs, 
Or a thousand fat mammoths, the best of our flocks.” 


Vincent, of course, was convinced he should win ; 
And Goram, though dull, was too wise to step in 
To such imminent risk 
Of the loss of some meals ; 
So his answer was brisk 
To his brother’s appeals : 
“T do not spy wisdom,” he said, “in your words ; 
Let each of us do as seems best in his view. 
I will attend to our flocks and our herds, 
And you, if it you like—if your taste it may strike— 
May go and pick channels among the rocks,” 
And then he added, and smiled so grim, 
("Twas a very sly sort of a smile for him ; 
But Goram at times was a bit of a fox,) 
And his tongue went over his upper lip, 
As a wave of the sea o’er the bows of a pen 
“ Trust me to take care of our herds our flocks.” 


So the wiser giant form’d his axe, 
And bruised the earth with sore attacks ; 
Whilst thoughtless Goram, prone to munch, 
(His jaws would work though his hands were lax,) 
Went gathering oak-trees many a bunch, 
To broil a lion and elk for lunch. 
He stuck a small ash-tree through both of their backs, 
And twirl’d them round before the fire, 
And basted them well by squeezing a seal ; 
Devoted some moments to sniff and admire, 
' And then made a very delectable meal. 
Such was the way he spent his time; 
Or, unemployed by nobler cares, 
Not having taste for aught sublime, 
Set Sampson's posts for wolves and bears, 


Bat after awhile, growing thoroughly sick 
Of silently sauntering to and 
And seeing his brother so busy gnd quick, 
And knowing that he was so and slow— 
= 
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Searcely contriving a morn to beguile, 

By throwing great rocks at Lundy Isle ;* 
And eking out time from noon till dusk, 

By picking his teeth with an elephant’s tusk ; 
He knew not himself the reason why, 

But he suddenly made a resolve to try 

And cut a canal also. 


This plot conceived, he was not lax 
To carry ont his plan; 
So he borrow’d the loan of Vincent’s axe, 
And without delay began. 
At Vincent's work he seem’d to scoff, 
Thongh he scarce had reason why ; 
So he chose a spot, some three miles off, 
Where his own canal should lie : 
Which he meant should be better, in every respect, 
Than that one which Vincent had thought to effect ; 
Wider and shorter, and sloped off more cunningly, 
That the waves of the lake should glide out through it runningly. 


Glad he thus should find employ, 
Vincent lent his axe with joy; 
And both at last agreed 
By hourly turns to hew the rocks— 
By hourly turns to tend their flocks— 
And lest there might succeed 
Dispute about their times of trial, 
To raise up truth above denial 
They made a most appropriate dial 
For such gigantic powers : 
A branchless pine-tree form’d the gnomon, 
With trenches carved out on the common 
To indicate the hours. 
And Goram deeming that his plan 
Would shorter be, and simpler than 
What his competitor began, 
Consented to a wager : 
If he had been a wiser man, 
Ile would have been a sager. 


“ If I should lose,” bold Vincent said, 
“ Devolve the duty on my hands 
Of gathering bushes for our bed, 
And trees and branches dry and dead, 
To feed our fire with brands ; 
Added to which, and free from feigning, 
Throughout the term of life remaining, 
I'll take on me, without complaining, 
The building, covering, and maintaining, 
The fencing, planting, watering, draining, 
Of all our tenements and lands.” 


“ And I,” said Goram, “ if I lose, 
(But that I don’t intend, or choose, ) 
For ever will supply 
A weekly tribute to your hand, 
Of twelve fat mastodonta, and 
A megatherium pie.” 


Vincent, now a practised hand, 
Lost no moment of his hour, 
But his progress rightly plann’d, 
With a due reserve of power : 
For well knew he, that oft, indeed; 
“ The greater the haste the less the speed.” 


* A barren island, near the mouth of the Bristol Channel. 
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But Goram work'd hard whilst his muscles were pliant; 

For Goram, when roused, was a mighty fierce giant, 
The hill was soon riven with cracks ; 

And still on the rocks, as he batter’d and batter’d, 

Large splinters across to the Severn were scatter’d— 
Earth shook with his forceful attacks : 

And Antipodes (far away over the ocean, ) 

Leap’d up with a sharp, perpendicular motion, 

Without any previous purpose or notion, 
At every strong blow of his axe, 


But whilst Vincent went steadily, steadily on, 
Goram grew tired, and greatly desired, 
He had not committed—(Oh, giant! short-witted ! 
How greatly such cloddy-brains are to be pitied !)— 
Himself in the mode we have treated upon. 
He thought, with a sigh, of the weekly pie, 
Which he rather would cook for himself than his brother ; 
And he ‘gan to think if he might not shrink 
Out of his compact in some way or other. 
He pick’d at the hill, with small power or skill, 
For only a very few minutes’ together ; 
Then threw down his implement 
Swearing he simply meant 
To rest for a moment and look at the weather. 
But for an hour together he'd linger, 
Biting his cocoa-nut husk of a finger, 
Or sucking his thumb of rhinoceros leather. 


Then again he would take the tool 
And work without design or rule, 
Clipping a little off here and there, 
Till after a time he made it his care 
To hew for himself a great arm-chair 
Wherein he might sit, with an easy air, 
As oft as the weather was hot, to cool 
His porpoise toes in the river below : 
For already the waters began to flow 
Through the rocks that have form'd our theme ; 
And ’twas pleasant to sit with his feet in the stream. 


Ye who have roam’d, with favour'd feet, — 
Through the enchanted grounds of Blaise, 
(Know ye a scene that’s half so fair ?) 

Have seen the giant’s stony seat 
Such as twas form’d in ancient days— — 

Still do they call it, “ Goram’s chair.”* 
Now o’er the top ashes gracefully bow, 
Ever-green ivy-trails climb up it now ; 

Grass, moss, and woodbine, its cushion have made ; 
Festoons of roses hang over its arms ; 

Foxglove and nightshade are round it array’d, 
And soft-scented clematis adds to its charms. 

Thus its attractions are forty times greater 

— to the tasteful upholstery of nature— 
hanks to old Time with his fine necromancy ) 

Than ever the muddy-brain’d giant could fancy. 


* “ Goram’s Chair,” or “ The Giant's Chair,” in the beautiful grounds of Blaise Castle at 
Henbury, is a remarkable rock, in form closely resembling an arm-chair. It is distant about 
three miles from Bristol, and is situated on the edge of a ravine through which runs a rivulet, 
called, by courtesy, the River Trim. Tradition relates, as stated in the text (but statements in 
verse pass for nothing, which gives occasion tot in prose), that the giant Goram used 
to sit in the chair and his feet in the water Ww. 
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THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 
WITH AN ILLUSTRATION, BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“ Give me your hand: much joy and favour to you; 
You are the King’s now.—SHAKSPEARE. 


IX. 
By one of those fortuities which render truth sometimes stranger 
than fiction, the unhappy parents of our hero, between whom, it 
will be remembered, a separation had taken place many months be- 
fore, were now brought, face to face, tout @ coup, in the small back 
parlour of a chemist’s shop, in Somers Town. <A crowd had collected 
before the glazed door, owing to a person having been carried within 
who had a few minutes before fallen down in a fit. ‘The good mother, 
passing at the time, being well known to the compounder of drugs, 
gained ready admittance ; and prompted by something better than 
curiosity, approached the unfortunate sufferer just as he was “ coming 
to.” No sooner had she fixed her eyes on the object in question, than 
the epileptic shock seemed instantaneously conveyed by contact with 
the patient, and clasping her hands, she faintly exclaimed, “ Robert!” 
and sank on a chair beside him. The one was the horloger, Elliston 
himself, ‘and the good Samaritan no other than his faithful helpmate, 
whose affection for her husband neglect had never weakened nor 
separation estranged. But this rencontre was Destiny rather than 
Chance, or “ Chance, direction, which they could not see;” for being 
thus brought together, a renewal of conjugal rights was the result; and 
a cottage, in the neighbourhood of Bath, was taken and furnished for 
the aged couple—the expenses of which, young Elliston, with some 
assistance from the Doctor, cheerfully engaged to defray. The old 
lady, however, did not long enjoy the comfort thus provided—she died 
in November, 1798. On Elliston’s return to Bath, in 1799, he found 
his father in a very alarming state, who was therefore immediately re- 
moved from the cottage to his son’s house, where he lingered till the 
June of the following year, and then expired. The fact was, both 
mother and son had gone through much vexation and painiul trouble 
on the watchmaker’s account. Drink had sadly disordered Nature's 
works; and the time-piece man was no more. If his amiable mate 
had ever found him a blessing, he was, beyond all question, a blessing 
in disguise, for he was seldom sober. So, in his age, like the old eagle, 
he lived only on suction—it was both his malady and his medicine. 
“ Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vini, 
Hance tu mane bibas iterum, et fuerit medicina.” 

As a proof of Elliston’s sincere and attentive devotion to his art, at 
this period of his career, it should be noticed that he was in the habit of 
drawing up an analysis of each part previous to his first appearance 
therein. For a brief example, we give an extract of his view of the 
character of Panglos ;—*1t is no uncommon thing to find men of letters 
courting the hand of power or fortune by descending to meannesses 
which an independent mind would shudder at. Knowledge, it would 
be supposed, should fortify the mind to bear disappointments and meet 
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the casualties of life with firmness, but no sooner does the gripe of 
poverty bind us, than we frequently forget the theorems which have 
convinced us in books, and altogether discard our philosophy in prac- 
tice. In this state is the subject of our present contemplation. He 
continues with few or no attempts to release himself from the caprice 
and insults of his employers, and his conscience is presently reconciled 
to his interest. His quotations are not unnatural and irresistibly 
laughable, and we forgive his vanity for the sake of the mirth it 
causes. We are not elated at his success, because he has not deserved 
it. His reverse of fortune we behold with indifference, because his 
nature is not deeply vitiated. 

“ Comic characters are seldom analyzed in their moral features; we 
laugh at singularities, without regarding their tendency, which may 
possibly be bad. The oddity of Panglos, his pedantry and cringing, 
all combine to make him ridiculous; but the author has done good 
dramatic justice; for, while we find the Doctor amusing, to answer the 
cause of theatrical entertainment, be is left contemptible, as a lesson 
to take home with us.” 

Happy should we have been to leave undisturbed the good impres- 
sion which no doubt our hero has made on our readers by this example 
of professional diligence; but, as faithful historians, we are compelled 
now to present them with a letter, which may possibly raise more than 
a suspicion of his fallibility, and call to mind those sundry airy secu- 
rities for good behaviour which in 1792 he showered on his confiding 
uncle, and made us tremble, at the time, for his liabilities. The epistle 
is from the conservative Mrs. Collins, who, from the storehouse of her 
affection, supplies the following admonition—the exigency of which 
occasion will be explained by the tenour of her words. 

“TI received your packet, my dear young friend, with mingled sen- 
timents of concern and satisfaction. If I ever mentioned to Mrs. KE, 
the report of your being an unsteady husband, it was to weaken the 
blow of her being a deceived wife—for these latter reports are flying 
about like musquitoes. For myself, I have ever considered you in- 
capable of studied deception; and the affectionate zeal with which she 
has often spoken of your unabating tenderness, I would not for the 
world disturb. That you are really in debt, I never have believed ; 
but that you go the way to become in debt, I do believe, because I 
know it—know that you play—gamble—know that you have visited 
the hazard table—thank God, I do not believe it is yeta nanit. But 
it is in dread of this that I now write—when once the habit is con- 
firmed—when once this idle pleasure has ripened into passion, you are 
lost to any hope which this world can give of your own preservation ; 
whilst the pang that event will inflict on you will be a hundredfold 
repeated in the knowledge that you are the curse instead of the blessing 
to innocent hearts who now look up to you alone for shelter, and for 
whose moral nature you are also responsible. The re that ‘ young 
Elliston is a gambler,’ have already reached Mr. s I therefore 
recommend you to take an early opportanity, not of denying these, if 
they be true, but of breaking the vicious bonds while yet they are 
within your strength. What have I heard! that even between the 
scenes of the very playhouse— tly in your dressing-room there— 
you gamble in some shape or ’ Can such things fail of notoriety * 
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and will notoriety have any tenderness for the ears of your inestimable 
wife? ‘1 say again, Take heed!’ and believe me, 
‘Your sincere friend, 
“ Anne COLLINS. 


“P.S.—I hope you have not forgot to thank Lady Perth for her 
letters to the north in your behalf; and Mr. Ashe thinks it would be 
right for you to call on Mr. Duff, who addressed his sister, Lady Ann, 
and several others, for you. You may find out her abode at the Pump 
Room.” 


This letter was unequivocally to the point; as Elliston secretly 
confessed, not without abundant reason. He first made an attempt at 
some display at indignation on reading it, but, like Jonathan Wild, 
who, when thrust to sea alone, in an open boat, cocked his hat and 
looked fierce for a moment, and then recollected there was no one by 
to applaud him, so did our hero think better of his anger, and pocket- 
ing the affront, vowed there was no real happiness but what conscience 
approved, and so passed that evening in the full enjoyment of domestic 
virtue. 

In the midst of these things—the analysis, one moment, and the 
dice, another—schemes of theatrical partnership, and sudden excur- 
sions of pleasure,—Elliston made his appearance as a public lecturer! 
During the Lent season of this year, 1798, he undertook a series of 
lectures, both at Bath and Bristol, on morals and general criticism—it 
was akind of “ Blair,” “ Kames,” and Elliston partnership, in which the 
moralist and the critic, pleasantly impregnated with the popular actor, 
drew together very profitable assemblies at both cities, and ended 
greatly to the success of this new enterprise. Poor Mrs. Collins! 
what a letter would she have written—how emphatically scored each 
alternate word—had she heard the malicious anecdote which for a 
time prevailed on the termination of these academic displays! 

It was on a certain evening, at the ancient city of Bristol, after our 
adventurous scholiast had delivered himself, “ ore rotundissimo,” on 
the Life and Genius of Bishop Berkley, and having left his enrap- 
tured audience with the words of Pope, “ To Berkley every virtue 
under heaven!” that, having pocketed the proceeds of his spiritual ex- 
ercise, amounting to no less than thirty-six pounds, he carried the same 
to a house of riot, known in those days as the “ Artichoke,” scattering 
the profits of so much godliness amidst “ Bates, Dawson, and the 
rest,” when returning to Bath with his despised friends—namely, his 
own reflections,—he was met with a smile of confidence and affection, 
which, though in value beyond all human price, stung him in the 
keenest vibration of his heart. 

Some few months previous to these events, Elliston had discovered 
the mistake in his calculation of the Pulteney-street establishment. 
He found that bringing a large house “ over his head” was as destruc- 
tive as an “ old one”—>part of it had never once been occupied at all, 
and his tenant for another had absconded, with a month’s rent yet un- 
satisfied, and a few pounds to boot, borrowed from his landlord in the 
hurry of some business, by which any gentleman may be surprised. 
Elliston and his family had now taken up their residence in Bathwick- 
street. 
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X. 


Ir was about this period Elliston became known to the Earl of Har- 
court, a nobleman of unostentatious friendliness and refined taste ; en- 
joying the favour of the sovereign, and dispensing patronage and en- 
couragement to British art under every denomination, ‘The Earl's 
father had been nominated ambassador extraordinary to the court of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, to demand the Princess Charlotte in marriage 
for George LIT. : he lost his life by a lamentable accident—falling into 
a well in his own park at Nuneham, and was succeeded by George 
Simon, the subject of our present notice. The Earl was a great 
patron of the stage and its professors; the Kemble family shared his 
especial favour, and many actors of merit his notice and regard. ‘To 
Elliston and his wife he was most friendly; and whilst his position 
enabled him to be highly beneficial in their professional pursuits, his 
enlightened mind and mature judgment supplied them frequently with 
the best counsel. 

The two following are among the earliest of Lord Harcourt’s letters 
——the first addressed to Mrs. Elliston. 

“ Nuneham, April 6th. 

“ MapamM,—As it cannot but be gratifying to you to hear the 
opinion of a good judge of acting, and who is himself an excellent 
comedian, respecting Mr. Elliston’s performance of Charles, I will not 
deny myself the pleasure of transcribing a paragraph from a letter I 
received this morning. ‘The approbation of a few such judges is of 
far higher value than the plaudits of an unreflecting multitude, for 
such, I fear, must all multitudes be considered. 

* * Charles was better performed by Elliston than by Smith—at 
least, in my opinion. Smith I never really liked in the part. It was 
a relief to me not to see the chair leaned upon, &c. &c. FElliston looks 
the character admirably. Lord St. Helens was as much pleased as 
myself, who, never having seen O’Brien, thinks Elliston the first gen- 
tleman on the stage—he has an easy vivacity and a spiritual quality 
which no other performer possesses—a charming voice, and his side- 
acting is admirable.’ 

“ If your affection, madam, has some gratification from reading this 
eulogy, my own vanity is gratified while I write it, as I take to myself 
the credit of having discovered Mr. Elliston’s peculiar talent in much 
earlier days than the present. The annals of the stage record two 
gentlemen actors only—viz., Wilkes, in the time of Cibber and Mrs. 
Oldfield, and O’Brien in that of Garrick, which last-named, with all 
his astonishing powers both in tragedy and comedy, could be anything 
—everything—except a gentleman. 

“ T am, Madam, your humble servant, 


flere 


Who the correspondent of I Harcourt really was, does not ap- 
pear ; but we by no means on our readers to subscribe implicitly 
to his opinion of Elliston’s nification of Charles Surface. In our 
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own humble impression, Charles was not amongst his most successful 
efforts ; and we the more regret this, as it was no doubt the dazzle of 
this character which led Elliston away from Joseph—a part which he 
ought to have made most triumphantly his own, and but for the other 
attraction most probably would have done so. That he played Charles 
charmingly, no one can deny ; but his transcendent merit therein is at 
least equivocal. Joseph Surface is perhaps the most difficult part in 
comedy on the stage to sustain with effect—to make what is called a 
hit, is next to impossible. Here are no points—no strong situations 
which sometimes command applause ; all that can be done must be 
accomplished by sound, intrinsic acting. The character is introduced 
by neither flower nor flourish—the mere “ good morrow” are the simple 
words committed to him. You sympathize with him for not one mo- 
ment in the play,—for he is no bold-faced villain, who will sometimes 
beguile the spectator of a transient impulse of pity or applause—he is 
detested throughout, and on his shoulders the airy fascination of Charles 
is borne sparkling to the close ; and yet, with all this, is Joseph the 
hero of the play—a question which the inimitable Palmer satisfactorily 
proved ; and a fact which Elliston in that peculiar quality of his art 
which so distinguished him, ought still to have maintained and per- 
petuated. 

The second is to Elliston himself—the subject of it appears to have 
been his own benefit. 


“ Nuneham, April 24th. 
“ Lord Harcourt sends his compliments to Mr. Elliston, and assures 


him that he has great pleasure in communicating to him the enclosed 
letter from Mr. Smith. He thinks it would be more correct and re- 
spectful towards their R.R.H.H., the Duke and Duchess of York, to 
advertise the play to be performed by their command, than under their 
patronage. No one, except Mr. Elliston himself, need know that their 
R.R.H.H. cannot actually be present at the performance.” 

In July of this year (1799), Sheridan renewed his attack on Ellis- 
ton in his Bath fastnesses, bringing so powerful a force into the field, 
as to calculate on the fullest success. On the 6th, the following dis- 
patch reached the besieged party :— 

“ Mr. Sheridan presents compliments to Mr. Elliston, and, at the 
desire of the Duchess of Devonshire, has transmitted the enclosed. 
Mr. Sheridan will do himself the pleasure of writing to Mr. Elliston 
on the subject, in a day or two.” 

The enclosure was addressed to Mrs. Elliston, by the Duchess. 

“ The Duchess of Devonshire has heard so much of Mr. Elliston’s 
success in London, that if he wishes to be engaged at Drury Lane 
Theatre, she thinks there can be no doubt of his succeeding ; and Mr. 
Sheridan would offer him terms he would approve. The Duchess 
will, in case this should take place, endeavour to obtain for Mrs. El- 
liston a great number of scholars.” 

There can be no doubt that the “ desire of the Duchess” was, in 
point of fact, the suggestion of Sheridan himself; who not unnaturally 
concluded that an application so flattering as that of her Grace of 
Devonshire—of her— 

“ Who, had she lived before the Siege of Troy, 
Helen, whose beauty summon’d Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos, 

Had not been named in Homer's Iliad,” 
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would have been too dazzling for the weak eyesight of the noviciate 
actor, and that he would have been led blind to the asylum of Drury. 
But such was not the result—his duty and inclinations had both been 
pledged to his Bath friends beyond this offer of redemption, and for 
the present, at least, he refused acceding to any permanent engage- 
ment in London. 

Thornton, the Windsor manager, having offered proposals to Ellis- 
ton for his services for a certain number of nights, Robert William 
solicits the advice of his friend Lord Harcourt on the occasion, and 
receives, in consequence, the following answer :— 


“ Oxford, Jaly 11, 1799. 

“ Srr,—As I understand their Majesties will not leave Windsor 
before the beginning of next month, I am glad to hear that you are in 
treaty with Mr. Thornton, as it will be the means of making your 
talents known to the king and queen, who, I doubt not, will honour 
you with their commands. I have apprised them of the probability of 
your engagement at Windsor, and allow me to say, their Majesties 
are no strangers to the opinion I entertain of your abilities in the art 
you profess, or of the esteem I feel for you in your private character. 

“T fear you will experience some difficulty in your choice of cha- 
racter for an appearance before their Majesties; for I must observe, 
that if Mr. Thornton’s company be not improved since I last saw it, it 
is only fit to exhibit in a village barn. ‘This opinion, however, I have 
kept to myself, lest by its expression I might injure this most wretched 
band of performers; though I could not but regret so many able hay- 
makers, sturdy blacksmiths, and active ostlers, should thus have mis- 
calculated their usefulness, and despised the station which Providence 
had evidently allotted them. With such a company I cannot imagine 
how such plays could be produced which might shew you to advan- 
tage, and I should be concerned to find you were reduced to appear 
only in such characters, which, having no archetype in nature, render 
the actor but a mere buffoon, wherein he who stoops lowest is most 
successful. I wish you had seen Mr. Fawcett and Munden in the 
“ Birthday :” their performance was exquisite, worthy, not only the 
Garrick school, but even Garrick himself. Munden is an actor of 
true genius; but I trust he will, for the future, honour Nature, and 
not hold her up to scorn; that he will see by the fairly earned ap- 
plause he obtained in the above drama, that it is not necessary to 
become a Merry Andrew in order to please. The loudest laugh is 
not always the liveliest sensation of delight—it is a kind of borachio, 
which leaves no satisfaction better than a head-ache. Don Feliz, 
Charles Surface, Young Wilding, the Jew (in the “ Jew and Doctor”), 
and Vapour, are characters which would please their majesties, and 
represent you to advantage. Walter, one of your best performances, 
I do not mention, because J am sure the hing will never again see the 
‘ Children in the Wood. Pray give my compliments to Mrs. Elliston, 
and believe me to be, your humble servant, “ Harcourt.” 


(Letter 2.) 
“ Nuneham, Saturday. 
“ Sm,—The patronage affi to the theatre at Windsor by their 
majesties, gives to it a disti that obviates any objection which a 
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performer of eminence might naturally have in appearing amongst 
actors so greatly inferior, and several of the first have, consequently, 
shewn themselves on that stage. It would be to your advantage, 
therefore, to aceept the offer of the manager; otherwise, as I have 
been informed, the passion for cards so engrosses the minds of the 
Windsor inhabitants, that they have but little inclination to go to 
plays. ‘There is every reason to believe that the king and queen have 
no intention of quitting the castle this summer, and as I have before 
told you, their Majesties knowing my opinion of you, I think there is 
but little doubt of their commanding a play in which you would have 
the leading part. If I should have the honour of being summoned 
by their Majesties before September, I will contrive to pave the way 
for your appearance; but the choice of character is an affair of no 
small concern, as the king does not like any comedies of a serious cast, 
and I should be sorry, on the other hand, that you only shewed your- 
self in the walk of mere farce. I am particularly anxious you should 
play The Liar, because the grace of your deportment, your vivacity, 
and youthfulness of figure, unite to render your representation of that 
character a first-rate performance. You, sir, and you almost alone, 
are the theatrical gentleman. Pray give my compliments to Mrs. 
Elliston, and believe me, your humble servant, * FLARCOURT. 


** My compliments also to Mr. Dimond.” 


In consequence of this flattering correspondence with his noble 
patron, Elliston arrived at Windsor on the 24th of July, and by com- 
mand of his majesty acted on the following night, Don Felix, before 
the royal party. On the 26th, the next night, he was playing at 
Bristol, and again on the 27th at Windsor. Thus to and fro, between 
Bristol and Windsor, he vibrated in the space of each civil day ; con- 
stant as the sun, for one whole fortnight, he performed his course, and 
like him imparting light and life to the opaque bodies of his clustering 
fraternity. It may be well believed, Elliston felt no little satisfaction 
in perceiving he had pleased the king. His majesty expressed himself 
in terms highly flattering to this new object of his notice, and the 
delight he evidently felt at his several performances became a subject 
of public comment. 

It was interesting as singular to behold, at this time, a sovereign— 
the King of England, at the head of his family, in simple citizenship, 
indulging sympathies with his people in their national pastimes; con- 
fessing his sense of enjoyment from the same source to which they, 
one and all, were accustomed to apply; brought with them by one 
common, humble invitation, to social pleasures; quite in fellowship, 
almost in contact with him who looked alone to health and strength 
for the supply of his daily wants; on a spot, which even the humblest 
burgess would have accounted mean; asking no adulation but the 
respect of well-disciplined minds to age and honour; placing no 
restraint on the impulsive expression of joy or wonderment, but lead- 
ing the way in each indication of delight; echoing the youthful glee 
which the boy’s “ first play” excited, and almost pressing the same 
plank which danced with the compact array of excited gazers 

A féte, on the 7th of August, in honour of the birth of the Princess 
Amelia, was given by her majesty at Frogmore, and more especially 
in consequence of the princess’s recovery from recent illness. Elliston 
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was invited to speak some occasional lines, in the character of Merlin, 
before the royal party, for which the august convalescent presented 
him with ten guineas; Dr. Aylward, the king’s organist, having given 
him apartments in the castle, during his stay. ° 

Elliston acted six times in the fortnight’s engagement at Windsor, 
the king having commanded five; by whose order, also, twenty-five 
guineas were transmitted to him on his benefit. He cleared by this 
trip above one hundred guineas. 

These daily transits between Bristol and Windsor being undertaken 
after each performance, by night, (for he slept like a top within a 
coach, as sound and as vertical,) were styled by his comrades Night 
Errantry ; and verily our “ Troubadour” could have been no other 
than “ William de la Zour” himself, achieving also some certain ex- 
ploits on these missions, if report be true, not altogether unworthy 
the famed “ Provencal” band. Elliston, who was one of those who 
considered no behaviour towards the other sex worthy the term civility 
which fell short of a positive ¢eclaration of love—like our forefathers, 
who fancied their hospitality poor, unless they made their guests dead 
drunk—used to relate a smart rebuke he once received in one of these 
moments of stage-coach innamoramenti. Addressing himself to a 
fair fellow-passenger in language somewhat savouring of Young 
Wilding, and perceiving the lady less favourable to his suit than he 
had expected, concluded by hoping he had not exceeded the bounds of 
decorum. “ Perhaps not, sir,” replied she, “ but your limits of decorum 
are so extremely liberal that you may possibly lose your way in the 
excursion.” 

On another occasion, having acted the night at Windsor, and find- 
ing himself too late for the mail on reaching Slough, he was compelled 
at once to order a post-chaise, as it was necessary he should arrive at 
Bath by a certain hour the next day. With but a faint hope of find- 
ing any companion at that time of night who might be about to take 
the same direction, he still made application within the — of the 
“ White Hart,” when a stranger of no ordinary size, and enveloped in 
a large shaggy coat, sprang eagerly forward, declaring at once that he 
“was his man!” His new-found friend being evidently a little drunk, 
Elliston began to repent his invitation; but before he could raise any 
plausible objection, his agile companion had taken his seat within the 
vehicle, and already deposited what little baggage he appeared to be 
travelling with. Elliston, not displeased with the stranger’s humour, 
but having little hope of reducing him to his own state of sobriety, 
fancied he could do no less than elevate himself to the same level. 
Ordering, therefore, a double-strong glass of brandy-and-water, much 
to the applause of his companion in the large coat, they started toge- 
ther. Naturally enough, Elliston began his surmises who and what 
his companion could be. He was rough, but not vulgar; rude in 
speech, yet on the best terms with the very pride of nobility ; and the 
tumblers he had emptied, which too frequently, in humble life, like 
cupping-glasses, only draw out the ill-humours of the animal, proved 
him clearly enough as good-tempered a fellow-voyager as many of his 
betters. What could he be? A question which his increasing volu- 
bility only rendered still more obscure; for, like an unskilled finger 
travelling the keys of a ithord, he touched on a vast variety of 
subjects, producing anything but intelligent sounds. In summing up 
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the case, Elliston concluded him to be the first-born of some good easy 
yeoman, who, on his first visit to London, had paid dearly for the 
“ Stranger’s Guide,” and was now returning with mock satisfaction 
and empty pockets to astonish the “auld wife at home.” Suddenly, 
the stranger struck up the ballad of “ Black-eyed Susan,” which he 
sang not without some slight pretensions to taste; and on Elliston 
expressing his satisfaction at the change of entertainment, he pulled 
from under his coat a copy of the “ Convivial Warbler,” which, for all 
he could have deciphered at that time of night, might have been the 
* /Eschylus” of Parson Adams, and immediately commenced, “ My 
Friend and Pitcher.” 

How long he would have pursued this vein of melody is uncertain ; 
but on the chaise stopping to change horses, (for as to the term 
“fresh,” it was far more applicable to the travellers than the poor 
cattle, ) he abruptly broke off, and ordering one other tumbler “ of the 
same,” cried, “ So much for good luck at Moulsey, and now all’s over 
This expression Elliston as little understood as the rest his companion 
had vouchsafed in the form of prose, when suddenly the stranger rais- 
ing the ostler’s lantern directly on the comedian’s countenance, and 
planting his hand impressively on his shoulder, exclaimed, “ I know 
you, sir; you are the Prince of Wales. Ill not sell you—you know, 
sir, I'll not sell you,” shaking Elliston, cordially. “ Here!” continued 
he, pointing to his empty glass; “ I would say it before your honoured 
father himself, God bless him!—never a drop more from this day 
midnight—six weeks and hard allowance; you look to me—I know 
you look to me, and [ll stand your friend.” Like an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic, full of interest, yet perfectly unintelligible, he continued his 
fragmental address for some miles further, when again murmuring, 
* You're the ‘Prince of Wales,’” he fell into a most audible sleep. 
In due time, the travellers reached Woolhampton, the place, as Elliston 
had understood, his friend intended parting; he hereupon returned the 
humeral salutation, with a full per centage of violence, at the same 
time roaring in his ear “ Woolhampton!” This altisonant announcement 
had the desired effect. Up sprang the tenant of the rough habiliment, 
and rubbing his eyes violently for a few moments, **‘ Woolhampton ?” re- 
peated he. “ Yes,” continued Elliston, “ and here, I’m afraid, we part.” 
* Sir,” replied the other, taking the actor’s hand; “ we've been fellow- 
travellers so far, and now with best service to ye for the number 0’ 
merry tales you've told us, what’s the total of my whack?” and out 
he drew a canvass bag, containing no despicable sum. ‘ Why verily, 
my good fellow ’ began Elliston; but the other at once appre- 
hending his meaning, jerked him smartly by the collar, exclaiming, 
* Gingerly—gingerly! You don’t stir to-night unless I pay my 
whack. Come! how much—a brace o’ smelts ?” 

“A brace of smelts !” repeated Elliston. 

“ Two half-guineas,” continued the other ; “remember, I’ve six 
hard weeks on’t in yon village there.” 

* How ?” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you all at the ‘ White Hart.’” 

* Not a word.” 

“ Whew !—that I should ‘a been travelling with a gent thirty mile, 
and said not a word!” Elliston here merely interrupted him with a 
smile. “My name’s Tom Owen,” proceeded he, jocosely, but con- 
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fidentially ; “‘ you’ve heard of the fight that’s to come off, in Sep- 
tember, at Moulsey, ’twixt me and Davis, as good a man as ever 
entered the ring; but ’tis plaguy hard, training—six weeks on'’t. 
Harkye, I know I’m the better man, for a’ that; so make your bets.” 
Which having said, and insisted on paying his share of the chaise ex- 
penses, he was departing, brisk and partly sober ; his little portmanteau 
dangling from a sturdy ash, when Elliston called out, “ Well, beat 
your man, and good luck to you; but the girl!—the girl! Why give 
‘Susan’ a black-eye ?’ Snapping his fingers with a laugh, the bruiser 
mounted the stile, and was presently out of sight. 

From Windsor, Elliston proceeded to Plymouth, and acted, for the 
first time, the part of #olla. His youth, his appearance, the romantic 
cast of the drama, and the great popularity of both actor and play, at 
this precise time, rendered this one of the most successful sea-port 
speculations that the manager of the West had made for several years. 
The Cornish and Devon families talked more, even at this moment, of 
“ Pizarro,” than Tippoo Sultan—of Elliston, than Sir David Baird ; 
while Acre, Napoleon, and Sir Sidney, were lost in the Andes, Almagro, 
and Rolla. From Plymouth, Elliston went next to Birmingham, and 
having acted his number of nights according to agreement, he pro- 
ceeded to Weymouth, where he terminated his summer excursion, and 
again played before the royal family. 

George the Third, as it is well-known, was extremely partial to 
Weymouth, and it was no unusual thing for him to take his stroll quite 
unattended. On the morning of Elliston’s benefit (an occasion which — 
the king had expressly honoured by a command), he had been enjoy- 
ing one of these afternoon wanderings, when rain coming on just as he 
was passing the theatre-door, in he went, and finding no one imme- 
diately at hand, proceeded at once to the royal box, and seated himself 
in his own chair. The dim daylight of the theatre, and slight 
fatigue, which exercise had occasioned, induced an inclination of 
drowsiness. His majesty, in fact, fell into a comfortable doze, which 
presently became a sound sleep. In the meantime, Lord Townshend, 
who had encountered Elliston in the neighbourhood, inquired whether 
he had seen the king, as his majesty had not been at the palace since 
his three o’clock dinner; and it being then nearly five, the queen and 
princesses were in some little anxiety about him. But his lordship 
gaining no direction from the dramatic star, pursued his object in 
another course. 

Elliston, now making his way to the theatre for the purpose of 
superintending all things necessary for the reception of his august 
patrons, went straight into the king’s box ; and on perceiving a man 
fast asleep in his majesty’s chair, was about recalling him to his senses 
in as ungentle a manner as he roused the recollection of Tom Owen in 
the post-chaise, when, very fortunately, he discovered who his friend 
really was who had so unexpectedly dropped in, What was to be done? 
Elliston could not presume to wake his majesty—to approach him— 
speak to him—touch him, impossible!—and yet something was necessary 
to be attempted, as it was now time the theatre should be lit, and what 
was of still greater importance, the anxiety of the queen and family 
assuaged. Elliston hit on the following expedient: taking up a violin 
from the orchestra, he stepped into the pit, and placing himself just 
beneath his truly-exalted guest, styuck up, dolcemente, “ God save the 
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King !” The expedient had the desired effect—the royal sleeper was 
gently loosened from the spell which had bound him ; and awaking, 
up he sprang, and, staring the genuflecting comedian full in the 
face, exclaimed, “ Hey! hey! hey! what, what! Oh, yes! I see, El- 
liston—ha! ha! Rain came on—took a seat—took a nap.—What’s 
o'clock ?” | 

“ Approaching six, your majesty.” 

«“ Six !—six o’clock !” interrupted the king. “ Send to her 
majesty—say I’m here. Stay—stay—this wig wont do,—eh, eh? 
Don’t keep the people waiting—light up—light up—let ’em in—let 
‘em in—ha! ha! fast asleep. Play well to-night, Elliston—great fa- 
vourite with the queen. Let ’em in—let ’em in.” 

The house was presently illuminated—messengers were sent off to 
the royal party, which in a short lapse of time reached the theatre. 
Elliston then quitted the side of his most affable monarch; and 
dressing himself in five minutes for his part in the drama, went 
through his business with bounding spirit ; nor was his glee at all 
diminish..d, when, on attending the royal visitors to their carriage, the ° 
king once more nodded his head, saying, “ Fast asleep, eh, Elliston! 
—fasi asleep !” 





RAPHAEL. 


BY THE HON, JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD, 


On the death of this great Painter, his body lay in state in the Pantheon, at Rome, and his 
last and noblest work, the “ Transfiguration,” was placed at his head. 


Tar hand is cold which shadow’d forth | Nor feel within his heart the while 


The spirit’s soft creation ; Its calm divinity ? 
One parting gift remains to earth— 
That bright “ Transfiguration !” In thee the art, oh! Raphael, reign’d, 


Eloquently to express 
And who can view the sainted smile ames forms, on earth detain’d, 
Of yon Redeemer’s eye, Of perfect loveliness! 








THE LAST PAGE OF AN ALBUM. 


BY MARGARET SCOTT. 
“ Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered the end.” 


Keep the last page for ever in thy sight— 
In the gay morning, think upon the night— 
In all thy ways, consider where they tend— 
In every thing, ask what will be its end— 
In fairest flowers, remember they must fade— 

In brightest skies, that clouds may overshade— 

In thoughts indulged, think well on afterthought— 

In all thou seekest, at what price "tis bought— 

In maddest hours, remember thought must come— 
' In strongest youth, bethink thee of the tomb— 
And chasing be sure it is in vain, 
For though thou thou must rise again. 



















